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THE CENTENNIAL GENERATION 


UTLINING the drift of current literature must 

remain mere bubble-blowing in a day when, as 
Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh says elsewhere in this issue 
of The Commonweal, the writer confronts his sole 
patron in a “public.” This cloudy being may be 
divided into halves and quarters after a fashion, but 
the groups overlap so constantly that attributing defi- 
nite individuality to each is futile. Most of the new 
“book clubs” do specialize in their own type of publi- 
cation, and something of a case might be made out 
for racial preferences. Nevertheless the hope of sup- 
plying what most individuals will want is the writer's 
supreme goal. Poetry seems, therefore, to be empha- 
sizing the popular element of rhythm, as used in the 
eminently successful John Brown’s Body, rather than 
the more fastidious element of imagery. In prose 
the vogue of the biography continues, nor does it 
appear that “snappy styles’’ are indispensable to its 
outfitting. Adventure and mystery have again fallen 
heirs to impressive chunks of advertising space, which 
may (or may not) indicate a degree of tiredness with 
“literature” in its more lofty forms. Possibly the 
effort to uplift which characterized a decade or more 
of hard-fisted criticism is subsiding to make room for 
something more like the placid and comfortable purr- 
ing of automobiles. Yet even this generalization is 


far too ambitious to merit serious championing. How 
shall one account for the increasing prosperity of 
authors who write for very studious folk? 

Possibly a little of interest can be learned from a 
glance backward toward writers whose memories have 
been enshrined this year in what may be termed the 
centennial halo. In so far as English literature is con- 
cerned, Meredith and Rossetti were born in 1828. 
They have at least this in common, that their lives 
were devoted to the development of a fastidious, 
craftsmanlike attitude toward creative writing. Mere- 
dith was fated to become the highbrow’s favorite 
novelist; Rossetti came near to demanding an aes- 
thetic initiation of his would-be readers. Though both 
had disciples, neither cut a great figure on the real 
cricket fields of English letters. Their influence must 
be sought for in the refinement of dictional and artistic 
standards which they—both outsiders—proposed to 
a nation used to beef-and-ale prose. To a relatively 
large extent this veering toward art may be said to 
constitute the true originality of the epoch which fol- 
lowed the passing of Dickens and Thackeray. What 
it lacked in virility it may have gained in fineness. At 
any rate, Diana and the Blessed Damozel abide as the 
most representative daguerreotypes of that age. 

By comparison, the decade intervening between 1820 
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and 1830 supplied American literature with few 
significant birth records. Trowbridge and Bayard 
Taylor were its most important products; and of 
neither can it be said that he ever fails to bore the 
contemporary reader. Possibly enough, the best minds 
issuing out of these strangely sterile ten years were 
so completely swept into the maelstrom of the Civil 
War that their energy was diverted from literature. 
At any rate it is singular that they lie between the 
years which begot the great luminaries of the “golden 
age’’"—Hawthorne, Emerson and the rest—and the 
years which meant so much to our literature after 
1870. But the circumstance that devotees to crafts- 
manship did not spring up here as they did in England 
calls one’s attention to the fact that, comparatively 
speaking, the issue of art in literature has been taken 
far more seriously in America. Our really great inno- 
vations have been effected with an eye to it. Poe’s 
conception of “style” is a far more thorough-going 
and formalistic thing than Tennyson’s or even Keats’s. 
No recent novelist is so utterly symbolic of technical 
mastery as Henry James. Even the less successful 
New Englanders—Curtis, Stoddard and the rest— 
were like Hawthorne in this, that they would rather 
have died than have written badly. 

The zest for delicacy, often set down as an Ameri- 
can trait, invites explanation on the basis of several 
theories. Perhaps we are an “old” people rather than 
a young one. Possibly the celebrated Puritan con- 
science is in the background. Or it may be that, face 
to face with a vast, crude continent, we have satisfied 
an elementary need for refinement through recourse 
to the arts. During recent years, despite a genuine 
tendency to devour too much aesthetic, prominent 
critics have berated this “restraint’”’ by alluding over 
and over again to the magnificent possibilities latent 
in the American landscape. Most of them believed 
realism would suffice, apparently forgetful of the cir- 
cumstance that realism (witness Fielding or Rabelais) 
was the product of men busy trying to do something 
else. In a measure their insistence upon passion and 
prowess was right, because it was human. The United 
States is not all chilly starlight. But for some reason 
or other the chief result of this crusade for virility 
has been a growth of interest in the European mas- 
ters. The year 1928 has enthroned the shadowy sym- 
bolism of Eugene O'Neill, the wraith-like sentences of 
Thornton Wilder and the highly formalized art of 
Edith Wharton. Mr. Robinson, the Misses Millay 
and Reese—nobody will deny that these are our “fore- 
most” poets. So complete has been the veering away 
from the goals pointed out by strident criticism that 
even the Literary Guild has sponsored the romantic 
prose of Wyndham Lewis. 

Surely the great reason why a literature in the mod- 
ern realistic temper has not succeeded here is the ab- 
sence of anything like a burning desire to revamp 
social living. The nation is too content with the status 
quo to focus its attention upon concrete rebellions, of 


the same sort which have vitalized European literature 
from Zola to Franz Werfel. This probably means 
that we are happier—or at least more contented 
than Europe, but it also means that we are less aware 
of the abiding tragic and comic principles. The meap. 
ing of life and death is obscured by the bill-boardg 


which advertise the significance of prosperity.  { 


individualistic have our conceptions of sorrow and 
farce become that epic narrative seldom envisages q 
group larger than the family. Even here, as in Mrs, 
Wharton’s The Children, the tempo is that of moral 
criticism, and the sharp edge of satire flays the stupid. 
ity of man. All of us are, to some extent, appalled 
(or at least worried) by the decay of ethical fibre, 
but we are driven to reflect upon remedies rather than 
upon the elemental misery of the race, or upon the 
possibility of its ultimate transcendent redemption. 

It is easy enough to see that the atmosphere is not 
favorable to distinctly Catholic writing. The reason 
is not so much a dearth of artistic talent, or of a read. 
ing public invested with enthusiasm. Far more funds 
mental is the fact that the Catholic sense is always 
a corporate sense. Living according to the Faith may 
deepen and strengthen the individual, but its primary 
and most normal effect is welding men together in 
Christ’s kingdom. We may say without hesitation 
that Catholics will not only agree upon certain funda 
mental teachings, but that they will also ‘feel’ a com 
mon bond which is like nothing else in the world. The 
ideal must always be to express and cement this solid 
arity—a purpose which the rampant fractionizing of 
the time renders vastly difficult. Yet we are being 
armed today with new weapons. A deepened sense 
of liturgical union has been awakened in many. The 
corporate tasks of Christendom have been reémphe 
sized. Church unity efforts have restored the vision 
of one fold. 

Meanwhile there is room for the Catholic as an 
analyst of morals, an exponent of lyric ecstasy, ora 
critic of what the rest of the world is doing. Much 
in the current output reinforces the comparatively 
optimistic opinion that a fresh and more careful ‘‘rea 
sonableness” has entered American letters. There is 
an abundance of sound and illuminating research. 
Flashes of poetic fire irradiate the landscape, reminé 
ing one of the deeps between which human naturt 
stretches the tremendous span of its destiny. For 
these one may be grateful, even while keeping a hope 
for more illustrious things alive in the heart. The 
interested attention which thousands are giving to 
literature testifies to the existence of deeply-rooted 
intellectual and spiritual desires, to the satisfaction of 
which books are expected to contribute. Though 
books are never the same thing as faith, or perhaps 
even a frequent preliminary to it, one does not doubt 
that the mission of the Church—to enlighten all, 
particularly those who sit in the darkness of evil of 
need—must, in our time, be carried out partly through 
the medium of writing. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 
peeled ape S and war debts make up the thorni- 


est of existing political problems. But since it is 
futile to hope for better relations between France and 
Germany until the tangle has somehow been straight- 
ened out, British statesmen have taken something like 
an initiative in suggesting definitive talk. The plan 
devised so far is—to devise a plan. Mr. S. Parker 
Gilbert believes, and most guardians of exchequers 
agree with him, that an international committee of 
experts must be employed for the purpose. Of course 
the method finally selected will not differ in any im- 
portant respect from the suggestions already put for- 
ward by influential bankers that the United States 
agree to a discount of Allied debts by the sale of 
German securities. If Washington assented to this 
idea and encouraged the sale of the bonds, the whole 
situation would be materially improved. There re- 
main, of course, the French and Belgian reconstruction 
bills, which must somehow be paid but which, for the 
sake of peace, ought to be taken out of the realm of 
international affairs. It seems tc us imperative that 
United States codperation be given without reserve. By 
exercising something akin to generosity, the adminis- 
tration which goes into office next March might win 
new and practical support for the ideals incorporated 
in the Kellogg treaty. 


CoMPARATIVELY little is said publicly about the 
International Labor Organization, which functions in 
Geneva under the tutelage of the League of Nations. 
It is nevertheless a very active and fruitful establish- 


ment, with several noteworthy triumphs to its credit. 
A recent number of the Information Service published 
regularly by the Federal Council of Churches outlines 
all this succinctly, so that there is good reason for 
commenting upon it here. Most of the work is done 
through the International Labor Office, the constitu- 
tion and powers of which are outlined in the League 
Covenant. Here representatives of the governments, 
industries and workers of the several member coun- 
tries develop plans for industrial codperation, which 
are then referred to the national authorities concerned 
for appropriate action. So far the Office has devoted 
its energies primarily to research and publication, with 
excellent results. Thanks to it the world knows—or 
at least is in a position to know—its economic condi- 
tion at a given moment almost as accurately as a 
patient can keep track of his health by employing a 
trained nurse. The practical results accruing from 
such work have been, singularly enough, most notice- 
able in the Orient. The Office’s success in putting an 
end to horrible conditions prevailing in the Persian 
rug industry, where children were deformed by years 
of grinding toil, is one of the brightest stories in all 
the history of international relations. If nothing else 
had been accorplished by the League of Nations, this 
one thing would make the world its debtor. 


Dr. HUBERT WORK, who is tired of hearing of 
oil leases, provides a curious example of the apathy 
with which government scandal and corruption are 
being regarded in these prosperous states. It will be 
recalled that as Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Work 
last spring renewed the Salt Creek lease which the 
Sinclair company had previously obtained from Mr. 
Fall. Attorney-General Sargent has now declared the 
original lease and renewal invalid. Were times hard, 
one could not imagine a man in Dr. Work’s position 
turning away from the decision of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral with the comment, ‘“Those things are past. We 
are tired of hearing of oil leases.” In fact, it is almost 
incredible that he should do so now. The ordinary 
citizen, content in the enjoyment of an unusually high 
standard of living, might be pardoned for making a 
similar reflection, for after all, the affair is not imme- 
diately affecting the size of his larder. But Dr. Work 
is not an ordinary citizen. He figures prominently 
in the story of the oil lease. And while there is not 
the least reflection on his character in that story, there 
is a very sad one on his attitude toward its aftermath. 
His customary vigor of expression seems to have 
deserted him at a very unfortunate time. 


THE “great dry experiment,” which various people 
are so anxious to rescue, does not appear to face half 
so much peril as we personally might wish for it. 
There are moments when the folly of the whole 
undertaking, not to speak of its narrowness, makes 
one long for a dozen Aristophaneses and Ben Jonsons. 
But the modern world is said to be interested more 
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in facts than in jibes. If this be true, the recent report 
issued by the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, regarding the amount 
of alcoholic liquor exported from Canada during the 
past two years, should prove to be reading with a 
punch. During the twelve months ended August, 
1928, $27,530,174 worth of liquors were dispatched 
to foreign shores—an increase of more than $800,- 
ooo over the total of the year preceding. Of 
this amount nearly 80 percent went to the United 
States, which country is also responsible for the whole 
increase over 1927. Three and a half million gal- 
lons of beer went over the border during the twelve 
months recorded, and the sum total of the whisky we 
“acquired” was 4,614,840 quarts. Unfortunately the 
beer supply has fallen off, while the ingress of spirits 
has grown tremendously. The amount paid to Canada 
for grain products, one of her most important exports, 
was a million and a half dollars less than the sum 
paid for booze! And of course these figures say noth- 
ing about the quantities consumed by United States 
tourists, millions of whom sought out some Canadian 
_ oasis during the past season. 


IF CANADIAN statistics make talk of a “dry 
America” sound ridiculous, the will of the Australian 
people comes upon the scene as a kind of resounding 
chorus. A nation-wide referendum on prohibition 
ended, according to the Sydney Morning Herald of 
September 4, in a majority of nearly half a million 
against dry laws. The “wets” polled more than two- 
thirds of the total vote cast, even in districts wherein 
local or district prohibition had been in effect for years. 
In commenting upon the event, the Morning Herald 
declared: “The industrial communities were especially 
emphatic in rejecting it; and their vote may be taken 
as resentment against the attempt of the prohibitionists 
to deprive the working man of the only club where, 
generally, he can meet his fellows and offer hospital- 
ity.” It is worthy of note, however, that Australia’s 
citizenry is unusually homogeneous. There is no 
“foreign element,” no “racial addiction to drink.” The 
only alibi which the prohibition sponsors could offer 
is suggested by the following remark made by the 
Reverend R. B. S. Hammond, one of the leading pro- 
moters of drought: “Those silly people who voted 
yesterday against prohibition will, I am certain, live 
tc regret it.’’ Perhaps that was only his way of agree- 
ing with the poet that ‘tis sometimes folly to be wise. 


IF THE present campaign is one of the “dirtiest” 
in history, it is probably because people wish to have 
it so. Old world governments have been criticized 
because their subjects levished too much praise and 
respect upon the sovereigns. Ours can be described 
as one which exposes its supreme officers to deluges of 
abuse. Even the attendants are far from immune. 
The number of scurrilous post-cards and profane let- 
ters which the mails have carried since last summer 


constitutes, if one can presume to bundle them all 
under one head, the most gigantic case of public black. 
mail on record. Curiously enough the missiles hurled 
at Governor Smith are mostly “institutional” in char. 
acter. He is Catholic, Tammanyite, non-collegiate, 
Hurl an epithet at any of these and you hit the Goy. 
ernor—and of course it is easier to defend one’s own 
personal record, covering a paltry few years, than to 
clarify the course of history and explain the nature 
of the human race. Mr. Hoover, for his part, has 
been the target of diverse personal rancors. He is too 
prosaic or too poetic; too autocratic or too easily 
swayed. Above all, he has lived abroad, engaged in 
the noxious business of feeding children. The recent 
charge that he once applied for British citizenship 
was the last straw. It proves how efficient is the army 
of nauseating gumshoe men who trail a candidate and 
build a rumor out of somebody else’s hint. If the 
angels have not all fled the country during the past 
few months, they must sometimes put their heads to- 
gether and wonder what the reasons are which could 
induce any worthy man to care about governing so 
scurvy a mob as this electorate. 


ONE rather ugly result of the excitement attending 
the great air flights of the past two years has been 
the opening up of a new market to the salesmen of 
insecure stocks. The public is receptive these days 
to talk of aviation profits, and the ancient instinct to 
take a chance is being indulged to an extent which 
alarms Mr. William MacCracken, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce in charge of aeronautics. Recently 
he told the Better Business Bureau that “airplane fac 
tories are operating in a seller’s market. Most fac 
tories are three to six months behind in orders. This 
condition is bound to change and with the end of the 
seller’s market, we will have real price competition. 
This will have a serious effect on many aircraft invest- 
ments.” It was only to be expected, of course, that 
wild promotion would invade an industry so congenial 
to exploitation as plane manufacture. A factory can 
be started with comparatively little money and it must 
be as a result of this that we already have twice as 
many airplane as automobile factories in the United 
States. Under such conditions it is not the easiest 
task in the world to tell the difference between a wise 
and a foolhardy investment, and Mr. MacCracken’s 
warning to move cautiously is a timely one. 


IN DISCUSSING the work of Father Jouny of the 
Friendly Islands, Fides Service recently disclosed one 
of the most interesting missionary stories of modern 
times. Almost incredible deeds have been performed 
by this priest, whom years of teaching in a French 
theological seminary had hardly prepared for his later 
career. After beginning his mission work as private 
chaplain to the native queen of Wallis I@and, he took 
up his apostolate on the tiny islet of Nia Foou, a speck 
of land that cannot be found on any except very large 
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maps. Rebuffed by the inhabitants, he sought refuge 
high up the crater of a volcano, built a hut there and, 
like Robinson Crusoe, ventured abroad each day to 
find the means of subsistence. This was forty-two 
years ago. Little by little he has won the tolerance, 
then the friendship of the islanders, and converted one- 
half of them to the Faith. Meanwhile Nia Foou 
has been growing to such comparative importance that 
mail steamers visit it occasionally, but despite this 
awareness of its existence, it has remained a kingdom. 
Father Jouny, at eighty-one, has the satisfaction both 
of enjoying the veneration of the entire island popu- 
lation, and of knowing that his people are unspoiled 
by the advance of civilization. 


THE annual conventions of the National Council of 
Catholic Women are always interesting testimonials 
to a spirit of readiness to serve civil and spiritual 
society. For a number of years the meetings have 
striven to make the Washington School of Social Ser- 
vice the expression of Catholic desire to aid in the 
betterment of modern conditions. This year, at Cleve- 
land, new contributions totaling $68,000 were an- 
nounced, most of which will be used for the upkeep 
of scholarships. In order to impress upon all the 
importance of the venture, Monsignor James Hugh 
Ryan, president of the Catholic University, delivered 
an earnest address on the subject. We may add that 
the Service School is now its own best recommendation. 
Graduates have entered various kinds of relief work, 
proving their fitness and the worth of their ideals. 
Nothing could be more gratifying or more necessary. 
That the National Council has further purposes and 
concerns goes without saying. Most of these are em- 
bodied in the series of resolutions passed at the con- 
vention—-resolutions which show how wide the scope 
of a modern woman’s thinking has become, and of how 
many responsibilities and progressive ideals she must 
be conscious. 


ECHOES of the traffic complaints of New York and 
Chicago are resounding from almost every large city 
in the land. The problem which had seemed so remote 
to the man accustomed to using his own automobile 
only in the evenings, comes much too close for com- 
fort when he discovers that half or more of his taxi- 
fare is being consumed in waiting for the signal lights, 
or in circling about to find one-way streets leading in 
the desired direction. The man who must use his 
car in the city has long ago given up the hope of elim- 
inating a goodly walk between the parking-ground and 
his destination. It is becoming more obvious every 
day that the solution of both problems cannot be long 
deferred if we are to save any of the advantages 
originally accruing from the use of the automobile in 
town. As 2 partial remedy, Paris is planning to estab- 
lish a series «f understreet garages at strategic points, 
but those who are awaiting the results of this experi- 
ment may have a very long wait. No one knows, for 


instance, what became of the plan announced two years 
ago for eliminating the truly horrible noises of the 
French motor horns by substituting some sweeter- 
voiced instrument. American cities cannot afford to 
be idle while the answer to the traffic question is being 
slowly composed elsewhere. They must attack this 
most vexing situation with vigor and originality— and 
must attack it at once. 


THE seven-year-old King of Roumania must go to 
school, as though he were an ordinary youngster who 
had never reviewed soldiers of flesh and blood. This 
by decision of Princess Helen, who is determined that 
her son shall not be pampered by private tutors. No 
favors will be his; he will be expected to know his 
lessons as thoroughly as his classmates, who, by the 
way, are to be representative of all classes of Rou- 
manian society. To this end, each province will send 
a pupil to the school selected, and there will be chil- 
dren of Hungarian, German, Jewish and the other 
minority races as well as Roumanians. Michael will 
thus come into intimate contact with the people whom 
he is to rule. If, in the end, he does not rule wisely, 
it will be because of the human element which enters 
often to spoil the best of plans and seldom to improve 
one. At least he is sure to start with an advantage 
which few hereditary monarchs have had, probably 
because Princess Helen realizes that a spoiled child 
has not much reason for remembering his mother with 
gratitude. A lucky lad, although he must consider 
himself most unfortunate just now, resenting like any 
normal boy of his age the onus of the schoolroom. 


THE agitation in favor of establishing a Gaelic 
Room in the New York Public Library is not a new 
one and one remembers that it is now some twenty 
years since President Theodore Roosevelt recom- 
mended the widespread perpetuation and populariza- 
tion of Gaelic culture on the part of the Irish Ameri- 
cans of the United States. As time has gone on and 
the demand for some definite action along the line 
of this foundation has spread and grown among the 
Irish historical societies and the allied groups of lovers 
of Gaelic poetry and prose, it seems that the day has 
arrived when a formal expression of this racial and 
cultural consciousness should take formal shape. In 
1897, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff donated $10,000 for the 
purchase of Jewish literature on condition that a spe- 
cial room be set apart for it and a competent librarian 
be employed. Since the formation of this Jewish 
library, a great collection has been gathered, repre- 
senting Jewish activities in learning and enterprise, 
ancient and modern, throughout the world and the 
usefulness of this foundation has been clearly demon- 
strated through three decades. The existence of this 
room in the New York Public Library is a fine proof 
and demonstration of Jewish devotion to their racial 
culture and an example, we may add, that the sons 
of the Gael would do very well to follow. 
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THE Irish and Scottish Gaels who are keenly inter- 
ested to demonstrate to the world that, as A. E. 
(George Russell) recently declared: ‘If there is any- 
thing in nationality at all, its essence is preserved in 
the literature and language of a people,” are powerful 
and intelligent enough to establish a Gaelic library 
that would add to the cultural and constantly extending 
influences of New York. Since the Celtic renaissance 
of Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, Padraic Colum and 
others, the average American reader needs no argu- 
ment to convince himself of the invaluable character 
of ancient and modern Gaelic thought. We have 
passed through a period of worship of older person- 
ages like Thomas Moore, whose statue decorates so 
many American parks; the Irish figures of Daniel 
O’Connor, Parnell and other statesmen have had their 
honors; it remains for the body of Irish and Scottish 
cultuge to be recognized in a special place and in a 
special manner, such as this Gaelic Room in the New 
York Public Library would provide. 


THE Catholic Medical Mission Board which is the 
national organization for promoting medical mission 
activities throughout the world, has very appropriately 
chosen the feast of Saint Luke, October 18, as Medical 
Mission day. One of the most interesting results 
of what has been called the higher criticism of the 
Bible at the beginning of the twentieth century was 
the restudy by Professor Harnack of Berlin of all the 
sources of the traditions with regard to Saint Luke’s 
having been a physician. Considerable doubt had been 
thrown on that by the higher critics toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, but Harnack found complete 
confirmation of the historical claim that Luke was a 
physician in the succession of Greek medical scholars 
between Hypocrates and Galen. 


Nor at all remarkable, therefore, is the circum- 
stance that doctor and apostle have always gone hand 
in hand since early Christian days. Caring for the 
sick was not so much a plea for the Faith as a sign 
of its beneficent effect. Today, when the advance of 
medical science has made it possible to alleviate much 
suffering which was formerly unavoidable, it is more 
desirable than ever that the establishment of a mission 
in the foreign field should also mean the tireless per- 
formance of one among the supreme corporal works 
of mercy. So far Catholic missions have not been able 
to muster sufficient funds and personnel for the pur- 
pose. The Medical Mission Board itself is only a 
few years old, but has accomplished enough to justify 
faith in its ambitions and confidence in its abilities. It, 
too, is a possible object for deeds of charity, either 
monetary or spiritual, which all of us have it in our 
power to bestow. Every doctor or nurse sent into 


places where health conditions are primitive can be 
the dispenser of thousands of those cups of cold water 
upon which, the Saviour assured us, a blessing should 
rest forevermore. 


THE POP BOTTLE INSTINCT 


M R. GEORGE HERMAN RUTH had just made 
his third home run and the spirit of St. Louis 
was violently agitated. The cheers which ordinarily 
greet this eminent American’s prowess at the bat were 
painfully absent. Instead there were groans, catcalls, 
and, from one section of the bleachers, a shower of 
pop bottles. For a hero can be too heroic, and the 
law of diminishing returns will operate on the baseball 
field as at the banquet table. The pop bottle is the 
noble instrument of our salvation from the mighty. 

Although the device is indigenous, the impulse which 
drives it is not confined entirely to our shores. While 
Mr. John Hennessey, of Indianapolis, was sailing 
through the early rounds of the last Wimbledon tour- 
nament, no fault being apparent in his tennis, someone 
criticized his pants. A few years ago, when the franc 
was at its lowest, some of the harum-scarum elements 
of Paris resented the easy superiority of the dollar by 
jeering at American tourist cars. Soon it became a 
game, in which the tourists themselves would join, 
when afoot, everyone forgetting the cause in the joy of 
ridicule. 

Nor does the impulse restrict itself to annoying suc- 
cessful athletes and wealthy travelers. It is responsible 
for some of the most amusing episodes in history, be- 
ginning with Aristides; and it contributes much to the 
excitement of the political campaign now under way 
in these United States. In fact the status quo can be 
described in the very terms made familiar by the cri- 
tiques which follow every important sports event. Mr. 
Borah is being helped back into the ring by the pub- 
licity committee; Mr. Raskob has been given the bene- 
fit of a long count; Dr. Moses’s home run was a foul, 
and Mr. Robinson has been allowed four strikes. 

As long as Mr. Smith was simply the Governor of 
New York, and the unofficial leader of the forces op- 
posed to prohibition, he was idolized by the wets, and 
respected, at least, by the drys. In his speech accept- 
ing the nomination for President, he repeated a stand 
that he had taken long before. But he was now the 
nominee of a great party, and as such was promptly 
adjudged not wet enough on the one hand, and a 
danger to our moral fabric on the other. When he 
appointed Mr. Raskob, he was fawning on big busi- 
ness. When he stood for government control of water 
power at Denver, he was threatening our economic 
stability. Where he had been accepted as an honest, 
able and upright man in April, he was a traitor and 
a double-dealer in August. The Happy Warrior had 
become too happy. There was a rush for the pop 
bottles. 

When, in his speech at Newark, Mr. Hoover used 
statistics to show that the American workingman is 
the highest paid in the world, he could hardly have 
suspected that he was making himself an inviting tar- 
get. His method of allowing figures to tel! the story 
had heretofore been held against him. But now it was 
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discovered that he is only an automaton, helpful, even 
admirable, in a subordinate capacity, but no more to 
be accepted as a leader than one of Rossum’s Univer- 
sal Robots. Ordinary humanity has been denied him, 
and it has even been hinted that he is not above experi- 
menting with the masses in order to test his economic 
theories. He is no longer a man who enjoys his work; 
he is a machine in a double-breasted blue serge suit. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Hoover know very well what 
they are up against. Mr. Hoover from the first has 
paid no attention to it. Mr. Smith, probably because 
he has suffered from it so much more than his oppo- 
nent, fought back in the beginning of the campaign, 
but has since decided, apparently, to ignore it. Both 
realize that the man who wins must make that last 
catch in a blinding shower of cushions and programs. 

All this, as in baseball or boxing, is truly a part of 
the game. Silly to deplore it; we should miss it very 
much if it were to disappear. The spice would be 
gone from politics, and it would become an anaemic 
substitute for the real thing, like Sunday football, near 
beer, vegetable steak, coffee minus caffein, and tobacco 
without nicotine. The aversion of most persons to 
these things may be no more than caprice, but capri- 
ciousness is the kick, the drug, the fying tackle, that 
makes life interesting, if short. 


TWO SIDES OF A BORDER 


NE result of continued talk about Mexico has 

been increased knowledge of what the United 
States government has actually done to and for that 
nation. To an overwhelming extent, public opinion 
in this country has heretofore been guided by two in- 
fluences: first, the propaganda instituted by the Mexi- 
can “revolution” itself, which has been aided by an 
adroit system of censorship and by a well-paid corps 
of agents; second, the speeches of President Wil- 
son, who believed that “liberty and democracy” were 
being established by the followers of Madero, and 
who therefore pledged the good offices of his country 
to the advancement of this illustrious cause. Every- 
body familiar with Mexican conditions has long since 
known that Mr. Wilson was badly fooled. But public 
opinion has not accepted this conclusion, because the 
war strengthened opposition to imperialistic tendencies 
with which oil and land-holding interests are usually 
identified, and because the religious issue, created by 
President Calles, became very important. 

People were either afraid that Catholics would force 
Washington to “intervene” on behalf of the Church, 
or glad that priests and nuns were getting the worst 
of it. As a consequence even the most elementary in- 
formation regarding events in Mexico was excluded 
from newspaper discussion. More recently, however, 


there have been several ‘“‘breaks” in the wall of silence, 
the old fears are growing tepid, and the expectations 
raised by Ambassador Morrow have given way to 
anxious question marks. 


None of the “breaks” re- 


ferred to seem to us so important as the publication 
by the Outlook of six articles on Mexican affairs by 
a man who calls himself Marcelo Villegas. One must 
note, however, several others: articles scattered 
through the periodicals, and very especially a little 
book, Mexico, which the University of Chicago has 
published. 

To return to the Outlook articles, one must express 
gratitude for their able presentation of facts which 
cannot be excluded from intelligent discussion of the 
subject and which have, nevertheless, been utterly 
ignored. These several papers hardly concern them- 
selves with advocating a solution or proposing a point 
of view; they are bundles of evidence, alarming to the 
man whose mind has been made up in advance. Vil- 
legas makes two points. The first is that the uprising 
which developed into the “revolution” through the 
presidencies of Madero, Obregon, Calles and the rest 
was directly associated with the American I. W. W. 
movement and was abetted by groups resident in the 
United States. Its instigators may have possessed just 
cause for grievance, but they adopted the fatal policy 
of “direct action,” which has meant revolutionary 
overthrow of government and with that the abandon- 
ment of order, the spread of lawlessness and the 
devastation of the country. Thus the United States 
government, in so far as it aided the revolutionary 
movement, was supporting a form of political activity 
which it would stamp out ruthlessly at home. 

Such support President Wilson did lend, and none 
of his successors in the presidential office have been 
able to get rid of the effects of his policy. Villegas 
succeeds in proving that Wilson insisted upon giving 
to Mexico a government which he did not understand, 
which the Mexicans themselves did not want, and 
which in the long run would undermine entirely the 
diplomatic influence of the United States. To us of 
the present, the events which followed the decisions 
of 1913 seem tragically farcical, reminding one of 
nothing so much as the efforts of a professor to direct 
a game of football which he has never witnessed and 
which he believes ought to be conducted according to 
the code of afternoon teas. The two means of influ- 
ence—recognition and imposition of an embargo on 
arms—were used triumphantly in preventing the 
Mexican people from managing their own affairs, and 
in making life impossible for ambassadors to Mexico 
City. This is Villegas’s second point; and, regardless 
of whether you believe he has made it or not, you can- 
not afford to leave his evidence unread. 

Mexico is so obviously the most serious problem in 
our foreign relations that the State Department might 
well afford to concentrate all its attention upon it, leav- 
ing the rest of the world free to care for itself. Un- 
fortunately the Department is not free or in a position 
to interpret the attitude of the public. The current 
attitude of silence may be disturbed, but it is still con- 
sidered the proper thing by the great majority. One 
hopes the Villegas articles will be very widely read. 
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THE PUBLISHER LOOKS AT LITERATURE 


By LINCOLN MACVEAGH 


HE Publisher looked up from his desk, where 
he was trying to figure out how to sell the great- 
est number of books in the smallest possible time. 

“A publisher looking at literature,” he said, “is like 
a man lost in the forest who finds himself unable to 
see it for the underbrush. The publisher sees books, 
proofs, manuscripts, authors, advertisements and 
sales. Literature may be all about him, but to make 
any kind of headway through the tangle of competi- 
tion, he must cultivate a kind of short-sightedness 
which unfits him to observe tree-tops which strike the 
stars, 

“Once in a while, of course, as he gropes his way 
along looking for the trees he knows are there, he 
may bump up against a big one, and then if he is like 
most publishers, he will clasp it in his arms, mingling 
surprise and pride in a delighted cry of ‘Mine!’ It is 
really like a kind of blind-man’s-buff. Though, of 
course, the publisher sees very clearly as far as he does 
see—as far as his nose. He is worthy of his hire. 

“Primarily a publisher is a business man, though 
his business happens to be in books. Whether the 
books do or do not contain literature is not the ques- 
tion; what he seeks, and what the author asks of him 
is sales. Only rarely have I heard of an author who 
cared a straw for the personal appreciation of his 
publisher. The royalty checks and the advertising 
appropriation are what count in the author's estimate 
of the publisher—and the publisher is not slow to 
return the compliment. A short time ago a publish- 
ing friend of mine was talking with me about litera- 
ture, when I ventured to say of one of his authors— 
thinking he would understand—that, after all, so-and- 
so didn’t count for much as a writer. My friend turned 
to me in indignation: ‘Why, he sells 30,000 regularly!’ 
And this publisher is a cultivated man as publishers 
go. I have been asked, as a publisher, to look at 
literature. But a publisher can’t look at literature, 
however much he may look for it. His training, every 
day intensified, is all against his seeing it, though it 
were offered to him, labeled, on a platter. 

“ ‘Get out of your head,’ said a publisher the other 
day to a youthful applicant for an editorial position— 
the place was a university club which passes with the 
vulgar for a home of culture—‘Get out of your head 
that publishing has anything to do with literature. It 
hasn’t. You will be nearer literature at home than 
in the office.’ And he went on to outline the things 
which really make publishing attractive to publishers— 
very different things from what the young man fresh 
from his college ‘Lit.’ invariably imagines. I know 
of no publisher of any length or degree of servitude 
who is not in love with his calling. But he does not 
love it because it deals with literature. 


“Publishing combines the attractive features of both 
business and profession. It is, ii: its essence, a pro- 
moter’s business. It provides a gamble a minute. For 
the man of an active turn of mind it offers unusually 
varied contacts, professionally with authors on the one 
hand, and commercially with booksellers on the other. 
Every new book brings up new problems, and of the 
making of books there is no end. 

“Publishing also is a form of service. Its service 
to the publisher himself is obvious. Some publishers 
like the publicity the game affords; others the contacts 
and other features I have already outlined; others 
again are in the business simply for a living; and most 
combine these points of view in various proportions 
and degrees. Most publishers think of publishing as 
a rather noble business as businesses go—publishing 
truth, you know, and banishing darkness and error. To 
the public at large the publisher purveys information 
(without always inquiring into its truth) and recrea- 
tion (generally of the purer sort). He serves the 
purpose also of acquainting the public with some good 
literature along with a great deal of bad. What ser- 
vice he renders literature itself, however, is another 
question. 

“Distribution seems to be his one service in this 
connection, and I am of the perhaps heretical opinion 
that this is no service at all to literature per se; that, 
in fact, it would be far better for literature if no pub- 
lishers existed. If this be treason make the most of 
it. But I imagine it is more fanciful than seditious. 
For unless some Mussolini arises to save us from the 
tyranny of a ‘free’ press, there is no likelihood of the 
publisher disappearing. He is here to stay, as litera- 
ture is here to stay, though for very different reasons. 
Literature is a spontaneous activity of man. It is its 
own justification and cannot be legislated out of exis- 
tence, while publishing is an activity which has but a 
short history and no excuse save as a means to an end. 
But can anyone say that more and better publishing 
means more and better literature? I think not. More, 
undoubtedly, but better, hardly. 

“It may be argued that the publisher is of service 
to literature in sustaining the life of the author, and 
making literature possible—in fact that he takes the 
place of the old-time patron. Whereas Herodotus 
found his patron in the Athenian state, Vergil in the 
emperor, Ennius in Cato, Lucretius in Memmius, 
Horace in Maecenas, and so on, in the days before 
publishers were thought of, now the indigent author 
finds his patron in his publisher. And if this were 
really so, the publisher might well be proud. Double- 
day, Scribner, Knopf—each publisher his own 
Maecenas! But unfortunately the analogy is false. 
The author lives off the public, not off the publisher, 
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who does but introduce the two to each other, for a 
consideration. The real patron is the public, and the 
value of the publisher’s service to literature must 
therefore be measured by the value to literature of 
this new patron, a value I estimate to be nil-or less. 

“I do not intend to begin here a discussion of the 
aristocratic versus the democratic theory of art. But 
as a publisher, forced to obs.rve the outpouring stream 
of books season by season and year by year, I may 
be allowed to state a conclusion. There can be no 
doubt but that talent, if not genius, is ruined every 
day by the combination of public and publisher. I am 
thinking now of a certain biographer who scored a 
‘hit.’ Patron Public demanded, and got through Mr. 
Publisher, several would-be repetitions of this ‘success’ 
within the year. I think too of a certain historian who 
has prostituted a fine talent to his publisher’s inventive- 
ness and his public’s appetite for things signed with his 
name. I think of a certain poetess press-agented into 
nullity. But why continue? It is too depressing. 

“No genuine literature is written to please anyone 
but the author’s self or those he feels to be his equals. 
What is Shakespearean in Shakespeare was aimed, if 
it was aimed at anyone but Shakespeare himself, not 
at the groundlings but at Ben and the rest of the 
chosen few semper and ubique. So, today, Frost and 
Robinson and others of a genius similarly tough, go 
their own way, follow who can; while another poet, of 
equal promise, has been unable to withstand his pub- 
lisher’s siren song and is giving the public what it 
wants—making better business but worse literature. 

“How different from the Maecenas way! A 
patron’s business is to understand, to give with patience 
and to receive with tact—in short, to foster genius, 
not to force it. But the public never waits and must 
be served, and the publisher is there to understand the 
public, not the author. How often have I heard it said 
that such and such a publisher is a good publisher be- 
cause he has a sense of what will sell! Between him and 
the public which he watches like a hawk there is small 
room for an author with illusions of perfection. But 
sweep away your publisher. Cut off your author from 
all contamination with the public, and see what hap- 
pens. Pass a law that there shall be no multiple pro- 
duction of manuscript except in longhand. You will 
not kill literature, but you will kill much that passes 
under its name. It takes something really good to be 
worth copying out by hand, as the Greeks and Romans 
well knew. I often wonder what their literature 
would have been like had they known the printing 
press. Hardly the collection of masterpieces we know 
today! But, however that may be, here is an idea 
for your Utopian state. 

“Of course, the connection of literature with a 
patron-public via a publisher is one of long standing. 
It dates indeed from the invention of printing. But 
the evils attending on it have not always been so great 
as they are now. For a long time the reading public 
was also a thinking public. With the vast ertension 


of education of the high-school grade that we find 
in America today, this is no longer true. The patron- 
public has lost in quality what it has gained in num- 
bers—and in purchasing power. It is now terrifyingly 
numerous, rich and stupid. Criticism has long ago 
ceased to influence it, and book reviews suffice its mod- 
est needs. It ‘knows what it likes,’ which means it 
likes only what it knows, and what reflects its own 
limitations. Under its influence the strongly acid or 
bitter and purging arts, like satire and tragedy, have 
become extinct. Farce and ‘musical shows’ have driven 
comedy off the boards. The epic, with its stern de- 
mands, is dead. Philosophy is confined to the class 
room; theology has disappeared into the cloister; 
oratory, as a fine art, is unheard of and preaching 
has given way to plain talks on social betterment. The 
many-headed master must be served and the literary 
man must serve with the rest; and so it will continue 
to be until this form of art is rescued from prostitu- 
tion to the multitude and patronage is restored to the 
few who know and care. “The public be damned’ may 
be bad politics, but it is the foundation of fine art.” 

Having thus unburdened himself, the Publisher 
turned back to his desk and went on figuring how to 
sell the greatest possible number of books in the 
shortest possible time. 


Souls 


Thou everlasting Rest, 
Grant Thou Thyself to them, who have at last 
The bound of this fleet transience overpast; 
All that they have transgressed 
Thou of Thy mercy pardon, holding ‘ast 
These ransomed to Thy Breast. 


Yet is it ours to plead 

For any sheep Thou holdest in Thy care? 

Must Thy wide mercy ask our feeble prayer? 
Do we not rather need 

That they who live in Thy communion there 
For us should intercede? 


Yes: it shall well behove 

Us who by Babel’s waters homesick sit 

And those whose passion by sure hope is lit 
To join Thy saints above 

In prayer that of Thy threefold Church be knit 
One fellowship of love. 


Until the trumpet sound, 
And all within the graves shall hear Thy word, 
And Thy tribunal righteous doom afford, 

And those Thy blessed found 
Are called to be forever with the Lord, 

Among Thine armies crowned, 


O Mercy infinite! 
For them we plead, as they for us, who pray 
When faith, that lights our little earthly day, 
Is swallowed up in sight, 
Grant them the rest that shall not pass away, 
And everlasting light. 
Aan S. McDovuca tt. 
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PLAIN FACTS FOR AMERICANS 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


\ 


HE COMMONWEAL in its last number 
briefly mentioned the publication of The Calvert 
Handbook of Catholic Facts,* and expressed an 
opinion that the appearance of this little volume was 
an event of real public importance. Most certainly 
this is true. It is the purpose of the present article 
to state as clearly and as briefly as possible the reasons 
why The Commonweal holds such an opinion, and why 
the Calvert Associates felt obliged to publish such a 
book and to use extraordinary means to bring it to 
the attention of the American public. That these 
means are indeed extraordinary may be judged from 
the fact that a group of nearly two-score eminent citi- 
zens of many religious beliefs and of both political 
parties are sponsoring this work. They were called 
together at the instance of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, 
the architect of the Episcopal Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine, who is one of the directors of the Calvert 
Associates. His remarkable letter accepting member- 
ship in the Calvert Associates Special Committee rang 
through the land like a bugle blast, the echoes of which 
are still vibrating, and similar utterances by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University 
attracted an even wider attention—attention, however, 
which had already been stirred by the splendid patri- 
otic letters and speeches of Dr. Henry van Dyke, Mr. 
George Gordon Battle and Professor W. M. Forrest 
of the University of Virginia; the editorials of Mr. 
Julian Harris of the Enquirer-Sun of Columbus, Geor- 
gia, and those of the Hartford Courant, the New York 
World, the New York Times, and many other news- 
papers; and—as it is only just, proper and consoling 
to recall—the statements of Bishop Candler of the 
Methodist Church South, and scores of other repre- 
sentative Protestant and Jewish clergymen throughout 
the country. These extraordinary means also include 
the raising of a fund of $100,000, the largest portion 
of which is being expended in advertising The Calvert 
Handbook of Catholic Facts in newspapers and maga- 
zines from coast to coast, and in the distribution of 
the handbook and similar educational pamphlets by 
hundreds of thousands of copies. 

For these reasons, and others which will be stated 
further on, this article is, if not a chapter, certainly the 
material for a chapter, of primary importance in the 
social, political and religious history of the United 
States. Professor A. M. Schlessinger, of the depart- 
ment of history at Harvard University, wrote to me 
a few days ago requesting that the facts with which 
I am now dealing—or, rather, the facts which com- 


* The Calvert Handbook of Catholic Facts. New York: 
The Calvert Associates, Grand Central Terminal. 139 pages. 
25 cents postpaid. 


pelled the Calvert Associates to issue their handbook 
—be gathered now, and recorded before they are dis- 
persed or, possibly, forgotten; although it is incon- 
ceivable that they will ever be forgotten by those at 
least who are fully aware of them. Professor 
Schlessinger says that it is his desire 


to accumulate a representative file of the “whispering” 
literature that is being circulated in opposition to Gover- 
nor Smith in the present campaign. I hope that you 
may be disposed to codperate with me in getting this 
material. Personally I am supporting the Governor for 
President and have so publicly announced; but my pur- 
pose in wanting this material grows out of my profession 
as an American historian and teacher of American his- 
tory. It seems to me a matter of essential importance 
that when the political history of our era is written up, 
this underground literature should be available to his- 
torians. As you know, it is hard to obtain and, being 
by its very nature casual and ephemeral, it will be harder 
to obtain five years from now than it is today. I can 
assure you that any you help me to get will be carefully 
preserved and available to future students of American 
political and social history. 


What I am now writing will be part of what Pro- 
fessor Schlessinger and many other historians will 
require when they come to deal with the most amazing 
phase of American life through which we are now 
passing. Such statements demand justification if they 
are to escape the charge of being merely emotional, 
or inflated, or exaggerated for partizan purposes. I 
will attempt this justification, and if part of what I 
say seems unduly personal, I trust that the personal 
portion will be recognized as a necessary part of the 
record. 

For fifteen years I have been engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the study of conditions and facts having to 
do with the present position of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. Before the establishment of the 
Calvert Associates and their organ, The Commonweal, 
I was an editor of or a contributor to a large number 
of Catholic publications. Throughout all this period 
I also have steadily contributed articles having to do 
with various aspects of Catholicism in America to a 
large number of secular newspapers, magazines and 
reviews, and I have published three full-length books 
as part of the same work. These writings were not 
composed in the seclusion of a study or at an office 
at any fixed point. Nearly every state in the union, 
and all the chief cities, have been visited repeatedly. 
My observations, experiences and studies, then, on 
which this mass of work has been based, have been at 
first hand, they have been continuous, and practical, 
not theoretical. And, coming now to the important 
point which this personal testimony is meant to sup- 
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port—from first to last during these fifteen years, I 
have believed and maintained, in spite of many minor 
disillusions and experiences that seemed to challenge 
my belief, that the average American man or woman, 
no matter what his or her form or degree of religious 
faith might be, was essentially fair-minded, was on 
the whole ready to give reasonable consideration to 
facts dealing with any social problem, and, above all, 
could be depended upon to be loyal to those primary 
principles of the American nation which are guar- 
anteed by the constitution: namely, the complete and 
real separation of church and state and the non-appli- 
cation of any religious test to any candidate for public 
ofice. I wish emphatically to reaffirm this belief, and 
to say that it has guided my share in the work of the 
Calvert Associates, particularly their present work of 
which The Calvert Handbook of Catholic Facts is an 
instrument, even as I go on to say that, although I 
have always known that there was a considerable 
amount of anti-Catholic prejudice in the United States, 
I have been amazed beyond adequate expression by the 
revelation which this political campaign brought about 
of the heavily financed, skilfully organized, deliber- 
ately planned and nation-wide movement which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, has attacked these fundamental 
precepts of religious liberty. The strength and extent 
of this movement far surpasses any previous move- 
ment of the sort—such as Know-nothingism, the 
A. P.A. movement or the uprising of the second 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Some months before the Republican and Democratic 
conventions, I made a journey in the interests of The 
Commonweal from New York to California and back 
again, visiting a large number of the most important 
cities North, South, East and West. I met all sorts 
and conditions of people, both casually and by appoint- 
ment. I carefully watched the press. I made special 
investigations as to the extent and possibilities of the 
future development of religious prejudice in the cam- 
paign about to open. As a result, I wrote in The 
Commonweal, and felt happy to do so, that it seemed 
to me that the peak of the religious prejudice that 
had been manifesting itself had been reached and 
passed, and that the ugly and menacing thing was on 
the decline, and would probably not cut any particular 
figure in the convention. I deceived myself; or at 
any rate appearances deceived me. What I then ex- 
perienced was merely the lull before the onrush of the 
cyclone. After the nomination of Governor Smith at 
Houston that cyclone gathered, and from that day 
until this it has traversed the whole nation, leaving 
spiritual and moral and social disaster in its wake. 
Families are divided. Communities are rent into sec- 
tions and warring parties. Whole states are convulsed 
by sinister passions. The integrity of the nation itself, 
its unity, its very purpose, are challenged. 

Let us come to some facts in support of these some- 
what sweeping assertions. They prove beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt that certain Protestant bodies 


have been, and as I write still are, opposing the elec- 
tion of Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York as 
President of the United States mainly or solely because 
he is 2 Catholic. The Commonweal has said over and 
over again, and once more it repeats, that it recognizes 
that many good citizens, hundreds of thousands of 
them Catholics, will vote against Governor Smith on 
other grounds—because he is a Democrat, because he 
is opposed to prohibition, because they prefer what 
they regard as the superior qualifications of Mr. 
Hoover; and for such citizens The Commonweal has 
no criticism; they are acting strictly within their rights; 
and it is well for the nation, for any nation indeed, 
that professes political liberty, that they should act 
as their party loyalty or their individual judgment 
exercised on purely political grounds leads them to act. 
But no fair-minded observer of the plain facts of the 
present situation can honestly deny that a very large 
part of the opposition to Governor Smith, possibly 
even the decisive factor, is nothing other than the 
un-American and wholly obnoxious opposition to him 
on the ground of his Catholic religion. 

The most careful estimation that it is possible now 
to make proves that such anti-Catholic newspapers as 
the Fellowship Forum, the New Menace, the Rail- 
Splitter, the Protestant, the Yellow Jacket, the Lash, 
the Crusader of Florida, formerly Shuler’s Weekly, 
and others which have sprung up like poisonous toad- 
stools, circulate to the amazing extent of between three 
and five million copies weekly. The circulation of 
vicious and mostly anonymous pamphlets and maga- 
zines, such as the Bulletin of the Sons and Daughters 
of Washington, published by J. W. Forest of Albany, 
N. Y.; Bob Shuler’s Magazine, Los Angeles; the 
Good Citizen of Zarephath, New Jersey; the Church 
of Rome in American Politics; Priest and Woman, a 
Book for Wives, Mothers and Daughters, compiled 
by Mrs. William Lloyd Clark; Should Al Smith Be 
President? or Shall the Democratic Party Become the 
Party of Rome and Romanism?, by Celsus E. Tull, 
D. D., Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Political Record of Al 
Smith: the Roman Catholic Clerical Party’s Candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States, published 
by the Fellowship Forum; Christ or the Pope— 
America or Rome—Which? 

These, and at least a score of similar publications, 
are to be found in all parts of the country, but more 
particularly in the southern states, upstate in New 
York, in Long Island, and in the rural sections of 
New Jersey, the New England states, Delaware, 
Maryland, the border and the middle-western states. 
In addition, there are endless chain-letter-writing sys- 
tems at work everywhere, distributing falsehoods and 
scandals and, at times, highly indecent statements 
which are too vile even for these peddlers in printed 
obscenity and outrageous falsehoods. And this takes 
no account of the hundreds of thousands if not millions 
of copies, anonymously printed, published and distrib- 
uted, containing the vilely false bogus oath of the 
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Knights of Columbus; usually printed on paper which 
carries the legend “The Congressional Record,” con- 
veying the impression that it is either a government 
publication, or else that its statements are supported 
by the government; the truth, of course, being that 
the Congressional Record at the time it printed the 
bogus oath also printed a complete and what should 
have been a final refutation of the outrageous lie. Nor 
does what I have said anything like complete the pic- 
ture. There are radio stations, like the poisonous 
WHAP of New York, conducted by Mr. Franklin 
Ford, whose father—ironical circumstance !|—was the 
highly distinguished and respected Henry Jones Ford, 
professor of political history at Princeton University 
who became a Catholic in his mature manhood, and 
was one of the first editorial writers for The Common- 
weal. Bob Shuler has a similar station in Los An- 
geles. Saint Paul Presbyterian Church broadcasts 
sermons by Dr. D. A. Vriegled, asking such questions 
as, “Did a Catholic Shoot Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley 
and Roosevelt?” ‘What Effect Will Obregon’s Death 
Have on Al Smith’s Candidacy?” “Why Was this 
Mason and Gifted Protestant Leader Killed?” 

From Trinity Methodist Church, Bob Shuler broad- 
casts such questions as these: “Was Abraham Lincoln 
Assassinated by a Roman Catholic?” “Is the Roman 
Machine Directly Connected with the Policy of 
Assassination?” “May We Expect Assassinations 
during the Present Political Campaign?” These 
rhetorical questions are answered by many of the 
posters pasted on church walls, schoolhouses, and else- 
where in many parts of the country, posters which 
proclaim: “Choosing Between Hoover and Smith Is 
Like Choosing Between Jesus and Barabbas.” “Could 
Catholics Murder Mayor Harrison of Chicago and 
Then Elect a Catholic as Mayor of the City? They 
Did Do It.” “Could Catholics Murder Mayor Gay- 
nor of New York and Then Elect a Catholic as Mayor 
of That City? They Did Do It.” ‘Could Catholics 
Murder Our Presidents, Such Noble Characters as 
Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley, and Then Elect a 
Roman Catholic as President of These United 
States? —They Did Do It. That Is for You Protes- 
tants to Decide in the November Election.” Another 
poster says: “To Murder Protestants and Destroy 
American Government Is the Oath Binding Roman 
Catholics.” This statement is proved—so far as the 
poster can prove it—by quoting the bogus oath of the 
Knights of Columbus. The “Public Is Cordially In- 
vited,” by this particular poster, “To Hear the Prot- 
estant Joan of Arc.” The lady’s name and address, 
however, are not given. 

Nor is this all; it is not a half of it; it is not a quar- 
ter of it; it is in some respects the least serious portion 
of it all. There have been, from the beginning of this 
nation, profiteers in prejudice; harpies of hatred; 
poisoners of the sources of truth; sowers of dissension 
at a price; and that they should be reaping a harvest 
at present is only to be expected, and might be passed 


by with a sad shrug of the shoulders, were it not for 
the fact that these merchants in mendacity are not sell. 
ing their wares at present; they are giving them away; 
giving them away by hundreds of thousands, by mil- 
lions of copies. Who is paying for them? What forces 
seek to profit in another way than financially by this 
subsidization of these sewer rats of this republic? But 
what is shocking and almost shattering to the faith 
in democracy of fair-minded Americans is the fact 
that, in addition to all that I have said above, certain 
other plain facts must be faced by American citizens. 

What do they think of the action of the Association 
of Lutheran Editors, in which these editors pledge 
themselves to oppose Governor Smith’s candidacy prin- 
cipally because he is a Catholic? What are they to 
think of the manifesto of the Ohio Anti-saloon League, 
the organ of Bishop Cannon and other prominent 
Methodists, who really are the Anti-saloon League, 
declaring that Governor Smith’s religion, as the New 
York Times editorially put the matter, “is the head 
and front of his offending. He is to be kept out of 
the Presidency at all hazards because he is an enemy 
of ‘this Anglo-Saxon Protestant country’”’? What are 
they to think of the fact that R. H. Angell, the Re- 
publican state chairman of Virginia, is one of the owners 
of the Fellowship Forum, and after that malodorous 
fact was exposed in the public press, was maintained 
in his office, and even accompanied Mr. Hoover's party 
on its trip into the southern states? What are they 
to think of the performance of Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant United States Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and a member of the high command of the Re- 
publican party, in her appeal to the 2,500 Methodist 
pastors of Ohio to use their pulpits to oppose Gover- 
nor Smith? She was careful to make it clear that 
they must oppose him because of his views on prohibi- 
tion, and not because he is a Catholic: but what are 
American citizens to say about this? Shall sworn and 
paid servants of their government set themselves up, 
apparently with a claim to infallibility unapproached 
by any Pope, to declare what is or is not a moral issue 
in politics, and thereupon proceed to enlist the power 
of the pulpit for or against a candidate of an opposite 
party? What are they to think of the claims of so 
many politically partizan Protestant newspapers and 
clergymen who have separated Governor Smith’s relig- 
ion from his prohibition views, and say that they 
oppose him merely because of the latter, in view of 
the statement in the Methodist Christian Advocate, 
August 18, 1927, that Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 
Montana, a prohibitionist, is 


of the highest character of a Roman Catholic of the 
best type. . . . It has been expressed among his closest 
political associates that if Mr. Walsh were elected to 
the Presidency he would not allow the Pope to dictate 
his program while in the White House. 


The Methodist Christian Advocate, however, goes 
on significantly to add that 
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he would doubtless be unknowingly influenced in his acts 
by the organized forces of Romanism at work in Wash- 
ington. 

I might continue, indefinitely, but the continuance 
of this story must be the work of some such historian 
as Professor Schlessinger. It is too voluminous to be 
more than sketched in the most fragmentary fashion 
in these pages. But the record is being kept, as Pro- 
fessor Schlessinger and so many others desire; it will 
be published; its publication is a necessity, in view of 
the struggle that lies ahead of us all. 

This is the real reason for the publication of The 
Calvert Handbook of Catholic Facts. Catholics, as 
always happens, were caught almost totally unpre- 
pared by the present storm. While the forces of hate- 
ful anti-American intolerance were organized a long 
time ago—the work began immediately after the 
Democratic convention of 1924—Catholics went 
ahead as usual, paying next to no attention to the 
signs and omens which foretold the present crisis. 
Bishop Noll and his little paper, Our Sunday Visitor, 
and his assistant, Mr. Robert R. Hull, with his ex- 
ceedingly inadequate Catholic information bureau, 
were vigilant. The Catholic Laymen’s League has 
been doing and continues to do a fine but terribly 
restricted work of education in Georgia, the influence 
of which was felt in some degree in the nearby 
states. The Paulist Press, the America Press, the 
Catholic Truth Society and a few other organizations 
or individuals published little pamphlets which had a 
small sale in the church racks, and the sketchiest of 
distribution outside of Catholic circles, and that was 
about all. When the storm broke there came multi- 
tudinous appeals from all parts of the country for 
information to spread among the people, disturbed, 
puzzled, frightened or appalled by the mass, the 
weight, the quantity and the dreadful character of the 
anti-Catholic literature that literally flooded the South, 
the Middle-West and the rural sections of the north- 
ern states. Doing their feeble best to meet this enor- 
mous demand for facts, the Calvert Associates, with 
the codperation of the agencies mentioned above, and 
of many individuals, some of the most useful of whom 
were non-Catholics, compiled in great haste, and con- 
scious of the deficiencies of their work, The Handbook 
of Catholic Facts. Fortunately there was that invalu- 
able bedrock, or quarry, of indisputable truth to draw 
upon, the Catholic Encyclopedia. Such as it is, then, 
here it is, the gathering together of information scat- 
tered through a score of pamphlets and leaflets, or 
drawn from the more solid and substantial material 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia. Supporting the educa- 
tional work the Calvert Associates were attempting to 
do are the public-spirited citizens, some of whose 
names are contained in the handbook itself. But what 
are Catholic citizens going to do? Are they going 
to yield to that baseless yet very pervasive political 
superstition that Catholics when attacked politically as 


Catholics should shut up and leave any defense to their 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens?. Are they going to take 
their part in the work being done by such men as Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Henry van Dyke, the Honorable John W. 
Davis, Rabbi Wise, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, the Honorable Carter Glass and 
thousands of other Protestant and Jewish public 
leaders, cleggymen, editors and otiers, or shall they 
remain silent and inactive? Only a mere handful have 
answered the appeal of the Calvert Associates for 
funds which are being expended in their work. Few, 
indeed, have so far answered our appeal to them at 
least to buy and distribute the pamphlets and books 
already available, and to spread them where their con- 
tents would educate, enlighten and help to protect 
their threatened status as American citizens, and the 
threatened status of the American nation itself. I 
speak from experience when I say that it was not 
Catholics who demanded and who really forced what- 
ever public action has so far been taken to meet the 
assault of anti-American intolerance. There is a noble 
but I think a mistaken motive which partly explains 
Catholic inaction. 

Catholics as a class are loath indeed to make public 
manifestation of their religion. They detest dragging 
their religion into the arena, so miry today, of partizan 
politics. In the United States of America, neither as 
an organized church nor as organized groups, save at 
times locally and under provocation, have they fought 
Protestants as Protestants in political matters. This 
record I believe is indisputable. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholics today are loyally supporting the 
Republican candidate. That they shall continue to do 
so if the motives that actuate them are to their own 
minds adequate, is the earnest desire of The Common- 
weal. But that Catholics, whether Republicans or 
Democrats, should hang back from their plain duty 
of standing up for their own rights as American citi- 
zens and as Catholic Christians in the present crisis 
seems to me, as it seems to the majority of fair-minded 
non-Catholic citizens, a grave dereliction of duty. This, 
at any rate, is how the matter seems to those who 
have prepared and who published The Calvert Hand- 
book of Catholic Facts, which briefly, clearly and hon- 
estly answers even the ridiculous as well as the cow- 
ardly or treacherous assaults made upon the patriot- 
ism of American Catholics, and also those reasonable 
and justifiable questions which occur to the minds of 
fair-minded and thoughtful Americans who may not 
understand the present position of American Catholics 
in relation to the laws and institutions of this country. 


These Autumn Days 


These autumn days are strangely still: 
The crickets now tick on and on 
Like clocks within a silent house 
When one we love is gone. 
Auice GouLp. 
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THE BATTLE-FRONT IN OCTOBER 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


a battle. A civilian onlooker sees a regiment 

charging here, a battery firing there, positions 
being captured and retaken, and is a good deal be- 
wildered; everything seems to be shifting every minute. 
After the battle it turns out that it was fought pretty 
strictly according to the lines laid down at the begin- 
ning by the rival generals. This is no description of 
all the battles that ever were fought, it is needless to 
say. It happens often enough, however, to furnish 
a fair analogy to the movements in a political cam- 
paign which so befog the innocent bystander. 

In this campaign, whatever may be said of some 
others, the fight has been according to plan, and noth- 
ing has happened at the time these lines are written 
to derange the strategy. It is true that Mr. Hoover 
is exceedingly annoyed and disconcerted because the 
fight will insist on taking different lines from that 
which he had planned, because what he considers irrel- 
evant issues will keep on cropping out. But this is 
only because he is inexperienced; Mr. Smith, who is 
a veteran, made all the allowances for such irrelevances 
and is not in the least disconcerted. ‘They both keep 
their eyes fixed on the main points of their strategy 
and refuse to be sidetracked, and that is the main 
thing; the only difference is that Mr. Smith is cheerful 
and Mr. Hoover is perturbed when a raiding party 
with an irrelevant issue ambuscades one of their 
brigades. 

In no respect—at the time of this writing—has 
either party departed from the program of its candi- 
date. The partizan newspapers have tried to make it 
appeat that they have, but this is not true. Mr. 
Hoover’s original program was to run, not as Mr. 
Hoover, but as the Republican party. The Republican 
party hes a normal majority of 4,000,000 votes, and 
all it has to do is to hold those votes. It does not 
have to argue an issue, to make an attack or even to 
make a defense, provided nothing occurs to detach 
2,000,000 of those voters. If they are satisfied, it 
can safely remain silent; it can even admit, inferen- 
tially, that the Democrats are right in everything they 
say, in every attack they make. Of course this is an 
extreme way of putting it, since no party would ever 
adopt such a course of unblushing efrontery; but if 
it has the votes— and normally the Republican party 
always has them—it could do it safely enough. 

Mr. Hoover came as near to adopting this very 
course as any candidate ever did. His program was 
to obliterate himself, so far as he could. The Repub- 
lican party at Kansas City nominated, not Mr. Hoover, 
but the Republican party; the name at the masthead 
made no difference; it might be Hoover, Jones or 
Brown. The plan was to stand pat on 4,000,000 


A PRESIDENTIAL campaign is something like 


majority votes, and for that purpose to admit no issues 
—or only one. That one was what the Republicans 
call “the prosperity issue,” meaning, “If you want 
business to continue good, don’t make a change.” 

On this original line the Republican campaign has 
been waged. When Republican speakers have 
apparently discussed other issues, it has been only 
shadow-boxing. Their real reliance has been on that 
issue alone, and they have not cared a penny whether 
their hearers did or did not take seriously some speech 
of theirs alleging, for instance, that the Democratic 
organization in the county of New York—or “Tam- 
many Hall’”—would use President Smith as a puppet. 

Mr. Hoover ought to be perfectly satisfied with the 
admirably efficient way in which his party has carried 
out his plans, and he would be if he were not an ama- 
teur at that sort of thing. When a general plans a cam- 
paign he always makes allowances for the fact that 
the enemy is planning something different. Mr. Smith 
did plan a different campaign, and carried out his 
plan just as Mr. Hoover did; and the result is that 
Mr. Hoover is displaying annoyance and irritation 
over the fact that other issues than the one he deter- 
mined on—‘“many issues and movements that have 
nothing to do fundamentally with the prosperity and 
progress of the country,” as he put it on one such 
occasion—were being allowed to divert the public mind 
from the one originally planned issue of “prosperity.” 

Mr. Smith, like Mr. Hoover, has not deviated in 
the slightest from the campaign plan he mapped out 
at the beginning; and his party, like Mr. Hoover’s, 
has for once moved like a well-disciplined army under 
its new leader. Mr. Smith planned to make his cam- 
paign one of attack, and he has made it one; not an 
attack of fault-finding, like Mr. Hughes’s campaign 
against Mr. Wilson in 1916; but an attack designed 
to convince those necessary two millions that there 
were things seriously and radically inimical to the wel- 
fare of the nation which had grown up during the 
long period of Republican rule and were inherent in 
it, and that he could be trusted to remove them. 

To that end he planned a speaking campaign, to 
consist of as few speeches as possible, instead of talk- 
ing continuously to every crowd he could reach, as Mr. 
Cox did in 1920. In each speech he planned to take 
up a single issue, and to treat it so thoroughly as to 
make the public talk about it and keep on talking 
about it—and thinking about it. In this way he would 
set before the people, one after another, all the things 
that are fundamentally wrong and dangerous, in his 
opinion, in that government which began when Mr. 
Wilson went out of office, and have continued to grow. 

First he took up the fact, which nobody any longer 
disputes, that the farmers are not getting all the bene- 
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fits of “prosperity” which some other people are get- 
ting. He made a speech in which he argued, first that 
this condition had been known to the Republican party 
for many years; secondly, that the party had made 
many promises to do something about it, but had never 
carried out any of these promises; thirdly, that evi- 
dently the Republican party did not intend to carry 
out any of them; and fourthly, that he would set him- 
self most seriously about the business if he were 
elected, and would begin by summoning the farm 
leaders, such as ex-Governor Lowden, to draft a sys- 
tem of relief which he would use the presidential 
powers to have enacted. 

Having thus discussed the farm question, he passed 
on in his next speech to another issue, and so on. But 
he was not scattering his fire. He had planned not 
merely to talk about a separate issue in each speech, 
but to use it up; and, for campaign purposes at least, 
that is what he did. The effect of his Omaha speech 
on farm relief, though it was delivered in September, 
is still spreading, though we are far on in October. 
Farm leaders, satisfied, are taking the stump for him 
in increasing numbers; progressive or La Follettian 
newspapers and organizations are coming over to him, 
a month after that speech was made; and as these lines 
are written Senator Blaine of Wisconsin, a Republican 
who, a month ago, was neutral between the two candi- 
dates, is opening a stumping tour for Smith. 

There is no space to discuss Smith’s other speeches, 
and it is not necessary, since they are all alike in this 
respect. My only purpose is to show, by illustration, the 
meaning of Smith’s strategy as opposed to Hover’s. 
In this matter of farm relief he did seem to Hoover 
to be bringing into the campaign an “issue and move- 
ment that has nothing to do fundamentally with the 
prosperity and progress of our country,” to use the 
Hooverian phrase. He was, in plainer words, dis- 
tracting attention from the one matter which the 
Hoover strategy had determined should be the only 
question discussable in this campaign—the “pros- 
perity” issue, which means the holding solid of those 
four Republican millions by fear for their bank bal- 
ances if Smith should be elected. 

The partizan newspapers misrepresent the strategy 
of these two leaders, of course. The Democratic 
papers misrepresent Hoover as a nonentity, obediently 
taking orders from his masters on what to say, or 
rather, when to remain silent; which is ridiculous. It 
is Hoover who is giving the orders. The Republican 
papers misrepresent Smith as jumping in a panic from 
one subject to another, afraid to mention farm relief 
or prohibition again lest he lose votes; which is still 
more ridiculous. For Smith, tackling one subject in 
every speech, but doing it in such a way as to make 
people talk and go on talking about it, is carrying out 
the well-considered strategy he had finally determined 
on in June, and will not be swayed from it. That it is 
good strategy may be seen from a single illustration: 
before he came into Tennessee that state was virtually 


conceded to Hoover, and now it is concededly doubtful. 
Even James W. Good, Hoover’s astute western mana- 
ger, admits it, though he is so little inclined to concede 
anything as to make the preposterous claim that Wis- 
consin is certainly 

In Washington there is a belief—entertained even 
among Republican leaders—that this strategy of 
Hoover’s was the result of advice given to him by 
President Coolidge. It is a fact that it resembles 
Coolidge’s own strategy in 1924, which was to stand 
pat and to ignore the attacks of John W. Davis com- 
pletely. There is a difference, however; Coolidge’s 
obliviousness of his existence had the effect of anger- 
ing Davis, while Hoover’s similar course seems—so 
far at least—merely to amuse Smith. Apologizing to 
one of his audiences for answering such comparatively 
small fry as Chairman Work and Secretary Jardine, 
he said in his tone of satirical good humor, “You 
have to debate with somebody, I suppose,” and the 
crowd laughed. But up to this writing he has given 
every evidence of understanding Hoover’s strategy 
and being perfectly willing to let him get away with 
it; at any rate, of not being trapped into irritation by it. 

I doubt the Washington gossip on this point. It 
is probable enough that Coolidge did give Hoover 
such advice; he would be very likely to, if Hoover 
asked for it, and it is just the kind of advice he would 
give. But Hoover is no such docile orphan as to take 
any dose the doctor orders; and his strategy in this 
campaign is just the kind of strategy Hoover would 
naturally adopt, whether Coolidge or anybody else 
advised it or not. Since, every four years, the Ameri- 
can people loses its reason for four months and be- 
lieves everything that is sufficiently impossible, there 
are many now who believe Hoover is a mindless kin- 
dergartner in leading strings. In actuality, he is 
so much his own man that that very fact, if he is 
elected, will be the principal peril to the success of his 
administration. The President who won't listen to 
others is always the unsuccessful President; not that 
there is any evidence to suggest that Hoover's self- 
assertion would carry him that far. 

If the campaign strategy is proceeding along the 
lines laid down in June—as it is—so are the other 
main features. Aside from this matter of strategy, 
the two interesting questions were, What will the issues 
be? and, Where are the doubtful states, on which the 
election will turn? Despite all the uproar, the situa- 
tion on both these matters is just what it was in June. 
The issues, including the hidden one of bigotry (which 
Smith dragged into the open permanently at Okla- 
homa City) are the same as then and their relative 
importance is the same; no red herrings have obscured 
the trail. The only change in the June list of doubt- 
ful states is that there is now more uncertainty about 
Minnesota, Nebraska and North Carolina. All the 
whooping about Alabama, for instance, is as senseless 
as it would be about Vermont. In all three respects, 
then the October situation is the June situation. 
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MR. BEVERIDGE’S LINCOLN 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


of the Middle-West”—as a favorite Wisconsin 

orator of yore used to put it—I grew up looking 
at pictures of Abraham Lincoln. There were three in 
the newspaper office, all reverently dusted by an editor 
who pinned inspiring lines from the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress to the masthead of his weekly. Another hung 
a little crookedly before you as you submitted to the 
dentist, who was likewise the town ornithologist and 
Shakespearean authority. There were so many in 
other places that the memory of them blends into one 
vast, homely face surrounded by fragments of cob- 
webs and the heat of office stoves. And to a greater 
extent than we generally realize, despite all idealiza- 
tions of Lincoln, that face is the image of the pioneer 
Middle-West. 

Civilization as it came to be in the Mississippi Val- 
ley during the years following Tippecanoe was cer- 
tainly one of the most vivid American adventures. It 
developed, almost after the fashion of a symphony, 
the urge to “push on” so characteristic of early immi- 
gration; and there are dozens of brief staccato pas- 
sages—the search for lead north of Galena, or the 
hunt for California gold—which still quicken the pulse 
of a reader of history and make him doubt the reason- 
ableness of his easy chair. But the Middle-West was 
also virile with constructive, settling-down energy. 
Little by little shreds of social caste and industrial 
combination are pasted on the broad pioneer land- 
scape; college men go into little towns, blending a 
curious shrewdness with what is not infrequently a 
fantastic idealism; and men are woven into politici! 
patterns, one or the other of which is destined to 
stamp the nation with a kind of indelible custom. Add 
the forces of moral and religious emotion, anti-deistic 
Protestantism, temperance and Know-nothing excite- 
ments, and you see that this populace of pioneers, 
originally so individualistic, is being churned into a 
community. 

Much of the frontier mind was raw, crude, flam- 
boyant, illiterate, merely pretentious. From their 
favorite jokes to their sermons, these Middle-west- 
erners were without much flexibility of intellect or 
sense of proportion. Sometimes, indeed, they were 
mere louts or (what is possibly more harrowing) vic- 
tims of the moving van. But the best among them 
preserved a magnificent fondness for reason (which 
they called horse-sense) and a genuine generosity of 
soul. It is impossible to forget the dignity which they 
brought to the profession of law, or the sacrificial 
integrity with which they practised medicine. To have 
known men like Judge Howard of Indiana, or Dr. 
Drake of Cincinnati, is to have been familiar with a 
regal race and to have convinced oneself of the sturdi- 


| IKE thousands of other boys ‘“‘nursed on the bosom 


ness of the republic. And so the story of the Middle- 
West is at once a tale of triumph and a tragedy. The 
boorish prejudices and slovenly provincialisms of 1928 
testify to the fact that pioneer conditions could wear 
people out, body and spirit; but the energy of 1928 
is the bequest of conquerors. 

These things are all indispensable to a national 
diagnosis. It is, however, obvious that most of us are 
losing contact with them. Schoolboys of thirty years 
ago could still feel in the texture of their little home 
cities those threads which had sewed the nation to- 
gether. The steady tramp of the G. A. R.—yearly 
waves of homespun men in brass-buttoned blue coats 
—-resurrected the surge of the tremendous epic out of 
which the hero Lincoln emerged. And as one came 
to know these men better, in law offices, stores or the 
harvest fields, one saw that the face of Lincoln was 
repeated in them—that the Emancipator was no 
strange “flash” of unfamiliar genius but rather the 
perfect coin in a heap of kindred human coins. 

Thus our study of him takes on a new significance. 
It is to be something more than passionate research 
into the mystery of an individual life. We want no 
Lincoln impaled on a kind of pin for observation by 
analysts of one kind or another, but a Lincoln who is 
a crystallization of a historic American mind. So far 
no biography has been adequate from this point of 
view. There are a dozen satisfactory brief portraits 
of the man, and Dr. William Barton’s volumes may 
safely be considered an admirable summary of the 
personal facts. Little by little students and contem- 
yoraries had amplified the record—or built up the 
myth—until it seemed incredible that anything more 
could be learned about the great man. His virtue was 
proved beyond a doubt, and the silent reaches of his 
soul enkindled a holy awe. Humor and tenderness, 
justness of vision and virility of execution, all of them 
our favorite traits, shone out from him. 

Now comes Senator Beveridge’s Abraham Lincoln,* 
devoting its two ample volumes to the task that still 
remained. Regrettably enough the author died before 
his work was fully completed; and of course he could 
not even begin the second section of the projected 
biography, which was to have carried the story 
through the Civil War period. There is, however, no 
need for reverting to the familiar image of the torso. 
Lincoln between the years of 1809 and 1858 is here 
just as Beveridge saw him, with the aid of a truly 
extraordinary mass of informative material. And he 
is not an isolated or remote Lincoln. He rises with 
the frontier about him. Occasionally the social current 


*Abraham Lincoln, by Albert I. Beveridge. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $12.50. 
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engulfs him, but slowly he masters it, drinks in its sub- 
stance, transmutes its individuality into his own, 
hardens his character through the censtant friction of 
its necessities. Beveridge looks at an era and finds its 
hero. He reconstructs the scene with a deft, meticu- 
lous impartiality, and Lincoln takes his natural and 
predestined place. 

Briefly speaking, there are three areas of contact 
between Honest Abe and his time. The first is the 
domain of the settler, pushing forward into new wil- 
derness, dispensing with the niceties of civilization and 
subjecting his spirit to the test of crudity. Lincoln’s 
family was almost shiftlessly migratory. They went 
from barren land in Kentucky over miserable roads to 
the Indiana forest, and then on into Illinois. Abra- 
ham’s destiny is first revealed in a passion for reading 
and learning—an almost abstracted fondness for the 
things of the mind, which are held in mingled scorn 
and veneration by his neighbors. Beveridge paints the 
man and his environment with almost pitiless impar- 
tiality, so that the raw homeliness of Lincoln stands 
out as clearly as the sallowness of Spanish sovereigns 
abides in the portraits of masters. Only a man who 
knew this frontier life could have drawn it with such 
vivid detachment. The romantic cabins which city 
folk project irto the distant country have no part in 
this description. It is impossible to visualize Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln more realistically than Beveridge does 
in a few crisp, understanding lines. And her husband? 


He drifted across and down the Ohio to a landing on 
the Indiana bank, like a piece of human flotsam thrown 
forward by the tide of immigration, the black and prodig- 
ious depths of mighty woods before him. 


Then there was frontier society, the meaning of 
which in Lincoln’s life has never before been fully 
appreciated. Possibly Beveridge made a little too 
much of this, but he has not erred on the side of 
extravagance as far as previous writers have erred 
on the side of understatement. The burden of the 
Lincoln-Hanks ancestry was sometimes heavy as lead. 
It may, perhaps, be considered partly responsible for 
the normal futility of Lincoln’s relations with women; 
but it was no doubt also the source of that mingled 
humility and ambition to advance which determined 
the trend of his career. In Springfield Lincoin married 
his way into the powerful Edwards family, but fre- 
quently enough paid toll to the caste convictions of his 
wife. The Beveridge method of dealing with these 
matters is to account for them fully. Thus the most 
baffling incident in the story, Lincoln’s abuse of Shields 
and his acceptance of a challenge to fight a duel, is 
here unfolded with a prodigality of interpretative evi- 
dence. Barton devotes fewer lines to the matter than 
Beveridge does pages. This emphasis is justified be- 
cause the episode really did mark a critical moment 
in Lincoln’s development. 

That development, however, was primarily a result 
of self-education in politics, which retained a distinctly 


individual character in the early Middle-West. Here 
Beveridge’s personal experience and hunger for com- 
plete documentation have accomplished a marvelous 
thing. No other book gives so lucid and instructive an 
account of the struggles through which the conscious- 
ness both of the Illinois province and of the nation 
as a whole passed during the years following Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne. Indefatigable as he is in dis- 
entangling the party struggles in which Lincoln dis- 
played nothing more than the keenness of a local elec- 
tioneer, Beveridge exhibits a really magnificent judi- 
ciousness in discussing the national problems through 
study of a contact with which a struggling lawyer of 
Springfield grew into the master of his country. His- 
tory may some day unearth further details regarding 
the issue which expanded into the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates and finally into the Civil War, but it is doubt- 
ful if any firm strokes in the Beveridge picture will be 
changed. 

Similarly the complex background of the Republican 
party, which had its roots in varied moral and emo- 
tional upheavals, is here analyzed by a man who 
understands public whims and moods as well as he 
does “issues.” Nothing more careful and fair has 
been written about the abolitionist and temperance 
movements, the Know-nothing disturbances, or the sig- 
nificance of immigrant groups in American civic des- 
tiny. In short, here is a political and social history of 
the time and place in which Lincoln lived, which he 
reflected with startling accuracy, and above which he 
came to tower with a moving grandeur. Yet, broad 
though the canvas is, it remains a setting for the cen- 
tral figure. Sometimes you are hardly noticing Lin- 
coln at all; but precisely because you are looking at 
him from a distance, as one in the crowd of his con- 
temporaries, he gradually becomes easier to see and 
understand. Unquestionably, the whole of the war 
President is not here. We need the man as he suffered 
and struggled through years of tragedy to get a grip 
on the whole of him, embattled, tender, reasonable, 
but above all constantly clarifying his own soul. Yet 
to have gone with Beveridge as far as he was per- 
mitted to go is to have shared in a vision of American 
realities only too infrequently created by a book. 

I have often felt that biography is one of the 
supreme arts and that (like all other crafts) it is best 
when it has learned from monumental models. And 
it may be we shall finally come to believe thet ‘e life 
of a man is most comprehensible when dis d in 
union with the experience of his people and ay_, even 
as the Old Testament tells the story of David so 
admirably because it relates at the same time the his- 
tory of the Jews. At all events, Beveridge has proved 
that Lincoln’s life must be also an account of America, 
and that, on the other hand, America is mirrored in 
Lincoln. That is why this deserves to be numbered 
among the books which would preserve the nation 
even if all the towers of Gotham and all the houses 
of Illinois should crumble into dust. 
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THE COUNTY SHOW 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


] LIKE Ballinagh for many reasons—one of them 
is that its name means The Mouth of the Ford of 
Steeds, and that name carries the suggestion of a stir- 
ring past. But Ballinagh has not lived up to its name; 
indeed it has forgotten what its name means; it is a 
crooked, listless little place; it is a dusty, muddy little 
place; it is a come-day-go-day-God-send-Sunday sort of 
a little place. Nothing stirs in it except when a circus 
comes. And that’s not often. And the sort of a circus 
that comes there is not one to have thirty, or forty, or 
fifty horses in it. No boy in Ballinagh ever saw fifty 
circus horses being led down, ten by ten, to drink at the 
mouth of the ford wherever that ford may be, or 
helped a black man who was with them to do a score 
of things. No. The only circus that ever comes to 
Ballinagh is the sort of one that makes a procession 
through the town with a single van—clown, acrobats, 
dare-devil riders all in one van, one beating a drum 
and all the others blowing into fifes in an effort to stir 
things up. That is all that ever makes a stir there. 
And yet because I know a man who lives near the place 
and who once used to play The Cuckoo’s Nest on the 
fiddle who can describe himself coming upon an otter 
“in the two lights” in a way that makes me feel that 
poets whom nobody has ever heard of have given him 
his lines, I’d be glad to be back there. 

But I should not have mentioned Ballinagh only 


: that a bus that goes through Meath passes by it. I 


got into that bus on a certain morning and saw a man 
there, and the moment I saw him I remembered that 
this was the very day of the County Fair and Exhibi- 
tion in the town of Caven. 

He had between his knees an ash-plant which had 
in it as many wriggles as a serpent: it seemed to be em- 
blematical of the crooked roads he had been on. For 
this was a cattle-raising, cattle-driving man. His ash- 
plant had a head that was about as long as a goose’s 
beak. On it there was the same sort of gloss as was on 
its owner’s coat, and stick and coat had got that gloss 
from rubbing together. His suit of serge was glossed 
and greased, and his half-high hat was tobacco-col- 
ored. He was big, with small and intent blue eye; he 
gripped his ash-plant with his right hand and held his 
pipe in his left and examined the fields of oats and po- 
tatoes as we went by them. I knew him for a man who 
would be at the fair that day, taking note of the stock. 

The horses were being led into the show ground as 
we got off the bus: they were striking the hard ground 
with their hoofs as they were being led along—an ex- 
citing clatter. We are a pastoral people and horses 
and cattle make a very direct appeal to us. The feeling 
which makes the Dublin Horse Show so vital an event 
is present in the smallest show in the dullest town in 
Ireland. 

Historians and scribes of the old days have pre- 


served descriptions of fairs when they let other events 
fall into oblivion. The tellers of the epic stories have 
ut down descriptions of horses that are the most life. 
ike in any literature. These were the pomps of a life 
that was mainly pastoral, and so they went into his. 
tory and poetry. The fairs which have been recorded 
must have been like the one here today: a mixture of 
horses and bulls and hounds, with strolling musicians 
and singers, held upon a green on a day of sunlight, 
with hounds barking, foals whinnying, cocks crowing, 
cattle lowing, dealers bawling out, rooks cawing in the 
ash trees, and trick-o’-the-loop men getting off their 
patter. 

The day is fine; there is sunshine on the ash trees 
around the green; there is sunshine on the slopes that 
go up from the green. And now there is movement as 
the horses are being led across the green. The various 
humanity of the Irish countryside move round with 
them—“‘squireens” and their womenfolk: some of 
these young women are going into the jumping contest; 
they wear riding-breeches and, conscious that they are 
daring in doing it, they smoke cigarettes; the men 
smoke cigarettes, wear knickers with high stockings, 
and carry shooting-sticks on which they can seat them- 
selves. The cattle-raising farmers carry ash-plants, 
and their sons switches. The sardonic-looking trick-’o- 
the-loop men are enticing little boys to stake pennies 
upon their peas. A seller of programs, a sporting 
youth, is putting down his with a swagger. One can- 
not help but notice how closely the human types ap- 
proximate to the stock they are interested in. These 
straddle-legged men are all for horses. ‘The heavy and 
slow-moving men, among whom is my friend with the 
ash-plant, follow the cattle around. The shouting, 
bearded men have to do with asses—their gait which 
is to keep beside a trotting ass tells us that. 

And now I walk around the fair by myself. The 
carts which are on show upon the green have red 
wheels and long red shafts; they have middle boards 
of blue, and their reds and blues are indeed reds and 
blues. Green apples are heaped upon stalls which old 
women keep guard over. Geese, in pairs in cribs, lift 
up their heads and look at us with goose-grey eyes. 
Cocks with red enormous combs and with heckles are 
on roosts. Pigs in their pens have already turned up 
sods of the green. There are dogs on show—setters 
and greyhounds—and I hear a man say that it is now 
more profitable to breed greyhounds for racing than 
it is to breed pigs or sheep. And near the greyhounds, 
in hutches, are rabbits which no dog may chase—rab- 
bits with fur that is grey and fleecy like clouds. Asses 
are here, too. But, groomed and sleek, they are far 
from being typical of the Irish countryside. Even 
though on show they are kept in their places: they 
have got to remember they are asses; their place is be- 
side a ditch full of thistles and nettles. 

You can put asses on show and you can put pigs on 
show, but you cannot put goats on show. You can 
bring them into the show ground, of course, and leave 
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them in a place by themselves. But wherever they are 
goats will be goats, insurgent and individual. Here 
they are tied but they go on cropping the hedges as if 
they were still on the ramble. 

I thought at first that their owners had not that re- 
lation to the goats that the others had to their par- 
ticular stock. They were boys, mostly, and they stood 
by their charges in a mixture of pride and shyness. 
They were proud that they had a place in the gather- 
ing of the county, but they knew, too, that other boys 
had their eyes on them, and were noting that they had 
been dressed up and sent out by mothers who had faith 
in the goat they had bred and reared. These boys 
stood by with a good deal of detachment: the goats 
they were in charge of were short-horned or hornless, 
they were sleek and mild-looking, and the native in- 
surgency of the goat seemed not to be in them. And 
then I saw a particular man in charge of a particular 
goat. And him I knew to be really representative of 
all the goat-owners and goat-showers in Ireland for 
all time. 

No boy could go near this particular goat without 
making some movement of defiance which was 
answered at once by a movement of offense. She had 
enormous horns that were curved, she had a great and 
a rank fleece. Her owner had no detachment. No 
owner of a two-thousand guinea racer ever led up his 
horse with as much trepidation as he led up his goat 
to the judges. “Barney,” he called her. “Come, 
Barney,” he said, and one could hear him say, “In the 
name of God,” under his breath. He led her up to the 
judges and stood beside her, the perfect picture of 
what a goat owner should be like. 

He carried neither a stick nor a switch; he smoked 
neither a pipe nor a cigarette; he chewed tobacco; he 
was stunted; he had roving eyes with a ragged cap 
pulled over them. ‘Come, Barney,” he said, and he 
turned Barney around so that cool judges might 
scrutinize her udders. In the way he spoke there was 
all of the attachment a man might have for a goat. 

Barney, scrutinized, was dismissed, and one of the 
sleek, hornless kind was given the prize. 

But this creature was an original and her owner was 
an original also. This was the native goat, the goat of 
the ditches and the hedgerows. The asses were not 
originals; their owners were not originals. They would 
leave the fair green and walk along crooked roads, 
driving their asses before them. But not for the goat- 
owner these roads. He was a mountainy man. For 
him the whinny hillsides, the weedy fields. He will see 
the wren fluttering through the holly bushes and his 
ear will be cocked for the redbreast’s song. A solitary, 
this man—as solitary as Barney, his goat. Some 
tumble-down shanty is his shelter, where Barney has 
a stretch of hedgerow to graze on. All he will get in 
the town is a glass of porter and a chew of tobacco. 
He leads his goat, unrewarded, away, his ragged cap 
pulled down over his roving eyes. Something tells me 
I shall see this mountainy man again. 


EILEEN DUGGAN, POET 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


T= Commonweal has been, I believe, the first 
and indeed the only American periodical in which 
Eileen Duggan’s poems have appeared, though as a 
result of such publication several of them have been 
included in at least two anthologies and the foun- 
dations of a wider fame laid down. She is at present 
unknown in England or anywhere except her native 
New Zealand. 

This is, however, merely a temporary state of af- 
fairs. For even in these days of a jostling multitude 
of singers and of singing schools, her voice has its own 
distinctive note, and her sincerity and charm will cer- 
tainly gain for her ultimate recognition among lovers 
of good verse. 

But there is no poet shyer or more diffident of her 
powers. The editor of the New Zealand Tablet, in 
which paper her earlier lyrics first saw the light of day, 
brought out a few years ago a pamphlet of twenty-two 
pages containing some of her verses. But this can 
hardly be called publication. There is no date affixed 
to the little collection, and no publisher’s name. It was 
evidently produced merely to satisfy the demands of 
the readers of the Tablet, and has had no wider cir- 
culation. Even to do so much Father James Kelly, the 
editor, confesses that he had trouble in overcoming 
the modesty—rare to the point of being unheard of i in 
a poet—of the young writer. 

A friend of Miss Duggan’s, however, sent, without 
saying anything about it to her, a copy of this pamph- 
let to A. E. in Ireland. He at once reviewed it, point- 
ing out that she had a 


delicacy and subtlety which one expects rather in civiliza- 
tions which are old, where emotions have become refined 
through long generations of culture 


than a small country lying on the rim of the world. 
He also noted that she displayed as much promise in 
her first book as any Irish ‘“‘poetess” had ever shown, 
and busied himself, though unasked, in finding a pub- 
lisher for her. But the Dublin publisher secured by 
the enthusiasm and good nature of Mr. George Rus- 
sell went bankrupt before he had printed Miss Dug- 
gan’s book, and the poet’s disparagement of her own 
work has prohibited her from trying to find another. 

Fortunately she is overcoming her shyness to the 
extent of now sending her work, which has improved 
since A. E. saw samples of it, a little further afield, 
where she learned to her surprised delight that it 
has received a welcome. So we may hope that the 
encouragement may eventually induce her to seek a 
greater permanence for her work. 

While nearly all the poems of Eileen Duggan are 
such as only one whose mind is richly colored with 
the Faith could have produced, she rarely permits 
herself to be explicitly concerned with Catholic images. 
There is no need for that, since Catholicism is always 
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implicitly assumed, and is taken with quiet assurance 
as the background for Miss Duggan’s vision. 

The result is her complete success in avoiding the 
conventional, even in such of her poems as may be 
definitely classified as “religious.” There is therefore 
nothing of that pious phraseology which, because of 
constant and perfunctory use, has become a material 
almost wholly intractable by the poet. Instead this 
singer, while basing herself upon experience common 
to all Catholics, feels herself under no obligation to 
say over again what we all know, and by her accep- 
tance of it happily disposes of it. She is thus free to 
confine herself to such parts of her picty as are unique. 
We get this in Juniper and in Saint Peter, where, with- 
out any effort to reach originality, she obtains it. 


I kneel to those old dogged feet 

That padded on from shore to city, 

I cry for that old troubled heart 
That tried to tempt God out of pity. 


How could he know except in tales 
The majesty, the rune of law, 
An old man bred to nets and sails 
Betrayed by ignorance and awe. 


Ah, dear to me! Ah, dear to me! 
That fear, that flying from the rod, 
That ancient infidelity 

Rewarded by a risen God. 


More often, however, she refrains from dealing 
even to this extent with the stock images of Christian 
belief. 

I, made surer by sound, 
Beg what seems more to me, 


The faith of a willow in winter, 
Or a blind hound nosing the knee. 


All of which amounts to saying that I, for one, find 
in Eileen Duggan’s work that quality without which 
all else is valueless: artistic integrity. She has, within 
her own limits, solved the problem grimly confront- 
ing every poet: the necessity of dealing with familiar 
matters (without which there can be no point of con- 
tact with an audience) and at the same time dealing 
with them in such a way as to make them fresh and 
therefore interesting. Obviously, unless the poet has 
some new thing to say, there is no excuse for his bur- 
dening the world with further utterance. This part 
of the problem is nowadays pretty generally under- 
stood. But it is generally only partially understood, 
with the result that mere oddity often takes the place 
of originality. The familiar is rigorously discarded, 
and the extravagant and the bizarre are raucously or- 
chestrated by those who despair of ever recapturing 
felicity. 

The truth of the matter is that every person born 
into this world is, to some extent (though I admit as 
a rule to a very slight extent) capable of originality. 
Every person has something unique in his make-up and 
therefore something unique te give. This is not to 


afirm that that something is sufficiently significant to 


_justify the pains that must attend its faithful presenta- 


tion. Genius alone is capable of that burning and in- 
tense vision of the universe which the world of men 
need. But the minor degrees of originality are not 
without importance. They supply the supreme creator 
with encouragement, by assuring him of quick appre- 
ciation of what he can do, just as he, for his part, 
strikes ready fire out of their responsiveness. More- 
over the minor degrees of originality are well worth 
exercising—in the form of reception, if not of crea- 
tion—because they call, as do the greater, for a rigcr- 
ous discipline in sincerity. And the elimination of an 
all-too-facile conventionality, which involves further 
a detestation of it, means good taste. 

It will be seen that I reduce good taste to, as I also 
base creative genius upon, sincerity. The loathing 
of the cheap, the hackneyed, the second-rate—ali that 
obnoxious conforming to the polite thing in emotional 
reaction—is not, nor can it be serile censoriousness. 
Because, while it finds only disgust at the common 
attempt to reach beauty without discipline, and that 
unconvincing protestation of deep feeling, which sin- 
cerity is quick to detect as sham, all this is no more 
than the negative aspect of the passionate concern of 
good taste and good art with true feeling and brave 
thinking. 

This digression has carried me, perhaps, too far 
away from my subject. Yet it bears upon all of Miss 
Duggan’s work. I do not claim that this so far little- 
known New Zealand girl is a great creative genius, 
But I do find in her unmistakeable artistic integrity ex- 
pressed in a simple idiom that belongs to no one else. 
We have grace and charm here, and a delicate fancy; 
but I think that there is, as well, the operation of genu- 
ine imagination. Here is authentic vision, not a strong 
shaft of illuminating glory, but a light which never- 
theless blesses all that it beams upon and provides, 
in its degree, a revelation of a world not seen under 
quite this form and in just these tender colors before. 


“Beloved Son Of —” 


Everyone knows that the road is brown, 

That bittersweet follows the hillside trees— 
Everyone shudders on All Souls’ Eve 

When shadows pass on a ghostly breeze, 
Everyone knows that summer is done, 

That tired leaves whisper and earthward fall 
But there’s one little sorrow that’s safe and sweet 
And nobody knows it at all. 


Beyond the brown road and over the hill 

The moon looks down from the kindly heaven 

On a little lost head-stone under the leaves 
Where sleeps a baby who would have been seven. . . 
Lullabye—when the night wind sings, 

Hush-a-bye when the soft rain falls, 

And tke miller’s mad daughter on nights like this 
Looks over the moor and calls and calls. . . 


Gracian M. KEL ey. 
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A FRENCH SIEGFRIED 


By GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


N MAY, 1928, Jean Giraudoux, novelist and oficial of 

the French Foreign Office, produced Siegfried and proved 
himself at once a first-rate playwright. This play, a drama- 
tization of Giraudoux’s novel Siegfried et le Limousin, has 
now appeared in book form (Bernard Grasset, 12 francs) and 
from an international point of view suggests and requires some 
commentary. For not only is it such an excellent play that 
it may well turn a successful novelist into a dramatist perma- 
nently, but it is a play which must be read closely as a book, 
carefully as a poem and seriously because it deals intelligently 
with the serious matter of relations between France and 
Germany. 

The play’s theme has that simplicity of the nearly impossible 
which only treatment and poetry can make acceptable. In 
a military hospital during the war a wounded soldier is nursed 
back to life by a patriotic, competent and unusually political- 
minded German woman. He has, however, completely lost all 
memory of his origin, of his language, of his race, and these 
attributes of individuality are equally unknown to the lady 
who has saved him. He may be French; he may Le German; 
he may be something else: no one knows. In the meantime 
he has to be taught again to speak and, in six months, he is 
taught to speak German. In that, one may consider him excep- 
tionally fortunate. Together with the German language, the 
great abyss left empty by his loss of memory is filled with the 
cult of German history, German music and, very soon, with 
the hope of future German grandeur. His nurse—one is 
tempted to call her his political manager—profits by the amaz- 
ing chaos of German post-war politics to “draft” Siegfried— 
as he has been named—into a position of political preéminence. 
On this assumption the play begins and moves swiftly and 
simply through four short acts. Siegfried is at the crucial 
point of his political effort toward the unification of Germany. 
This effort is logical and unsentimental. His mind is direct, 
mathematical, and it dominates invariably all he does. One 
may say that it possesses those qualities generally called Latin 
as distinguished from a vaguer and more intuitive genius of 
the North, and a political enemy proves one’s assumption to 
be correct when he informs Siegfried that he is not German 
but French. Siegfried, at the height of his power, is left to 
choose between a country to which he is everything and a France 
to which he is no longer anything. At the little frontier sta- 
tion there is an exquisite passage: Siegfried: ‘Here is the train 
... let us go through the gate ... Go first, Genevieve.” 
Genevieve: “Not yet.” Siegfried: “But it’s the German signal 
that they’re closing the doors of the carriages.” Genevieve: 
“It’s the French signal to hitch the white horse to the turn- 
table. I have something to say.” 

Genevieve is the woman Siegfried loved when he was the 
Frenchman, Jacques Forestier, and what she has to say to him 
is the last word of the play and perhaps its point. She reminds 
him that never since she found him in Germany has she called 
him by his German name. Then, just as they go through the 
gate to the train, and before they cross the frontier: “Do you 
hear me, Jacques?” Siegfried: “Jacques is listening.” Gene- 
vieve: “Siegfried . . .” Siegfried: “Why Siegfried?” Gene- 
vieve: “Siegfried, I love you.” 

Like all in this play the end is delicate and suggests rather 
than preaches. The fact remains that an intelligent and ardent 
Frenchwoman feels that her lover has been increased and not 
diminished by his stay in Germany; that there are certain 


German qualities which, assimilated by a Frenchman, add to 
his value; and that it is possible to say so on a French stage. 
Not without some protest, but protest singularly ineffective, 
such as that of M. Doumic of the Academy which at once is 
annulled by a reply from Lucien Dubech, dramatic critic of 
the Action Francais, writing, one hastens to add, in another 
paper. This play which speaks of Germany with illuminated 
sympathy and of France with quiet and restrained affection, 
definitely is not considered unpatriotic. ‘The mentality of 
defeat after 1870 and that of harassed and costly victory— 
1918—has changed, or is changing, to one of confident stability 
—the classic attitude. 

From the point of view of writing, the play presents a curi- 
ous phenomenon. M. Giraudoux’s prose style, like all innova- 
tions in so careful a science as French prose, has been much 
criticized for its constant and stimulating use of metaphor, 
and for its rhythm. It has been open to the charge of affecta- 
tion. Now he has carried this style with no alteration into 
the theatre, and to a general surprise it has been found a per- 
fect language for the theatre—swift, with no ends trailing, 
loose, vivid and poetic. One would have to quote much of 
the play to show its poetic quality: one may say that it must 
be great, for it lifts a controversial theme out of argument 
and melodrama, and has made the best play of recent years. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE NEW MINUTE MEN 
New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—I am glad to comply with your request 

for an expression of opinion in regard to the wave of 
intolerance which the present political campaign is stirring up. 
Frankly, I am appalled by what is happening. Perhaps be- 
cause I am a Protestant with strong Protestant ties, my mail 
is crowded with leaflets and cards—many of them of a scur- 
rilous nature and most of them anonymous—directed against 
the religious affiliations of Governor Smith and appealing to 
the lowest form of bigotry and passion. Moreover, many of 
the people with whom I talk—intelligent people who take 
seriously the responsibilities of citizenship—frankly admit that 
one of their reasons for voting for Mr. Hoover is that his 
opponent is a member of the Catholic Church. Generally, 
this admission is not stressed, but I get the impression that 
among thousands of citizens above the average in intelligence, 
the church affiliation of Governor Smith not only constitutes 
at least a partial reason for voting for Mr. Hoover, but has 
become a focus around which other objections to the Governor 
are centering. 

Of course one of the inherent and ineradicable traits of the 
American voter is that he prefers to cast his ballot against 
something rather than for something. But it is intolerable that 
in this generation the hands of the clock should be put back 
and the religion of one of the candidates should become the 
target of attack. If Smith were a Baptist like Harding, or a 
Methodist like McKinley, not a word of criticism would be 
uttered. But because he is a Catholic, ancient prejudices from 
the moldy past are suddenly revived. 

Do we learn nothing from experience? Here is an issue 
that after three hundred years of bloody warfare was finally 
given a decent burial by our forefathers. And now like ghouls 
we drag it from its grave. The generation that framed the 
constitution was wiser than we. It built this government on 
the basis of religious toleration and laid down the broad prin- 
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ciple that throughout the United States no religious test should 
ever be required as a qualification for public office. And here 


we are back again in the old days, using the same old argu-- 


ments and playing with the same old ideas—as if Hamilton and 
Jefferson and Madison had never existed, as if the Virginia 
Bill of Rights had never been written, and as if paragraph 
3 of article vi had never been added to the constitution. 

What a pity it is that in 1928 voices should have to be raised 
to remind us that in every crisis of this country’s history, our 
Catholic fellow-citizens have given a full measure of sacrifice 
and devotion! Catholics signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; there were Catholics on Washington’s staff; Catholic 
soldiers were at Valley Forge; there were Catholics in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. “Your fellow-citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you [Roman Catholics] 
took in the accomplishment of their Revolution,” Washington 
wrote to Bishop Carroll. And as we come down the years 
of the last century we meet patriotic Catholics at every turn. 
There were soldiers, statesmen and scholars who contributed 
to the cultural and material life of America. Two chief jus- 
tices of the U. S. Supreme Court were Catholics. There have 
been Catholic governors and Catholic senators and congress- 
men. In the last war Pershing’s Assistant Chief of Staff was 
a Catholic; the commanding officer of the Second Army of the 
A. E. F. was a Catholic. The records show that in that great 
struggle 800,000 Catholic soldiers and sailors were in our 
military and naval forces, and 22,000 of them died in the 
service. How can we who have profited by the sacrifices of 
all these men now claim that there is something anti-American 
and unpatriotic about the Catholic Church which bars one 
of her distinguished communicants from occupying the 
Presidency ! 

There may be excellent legitimate reasons for voting for 
Mr. Hoover, but the church affiliation of his opponent is cer- 
tainly not one of them. It is as irrelevant as the fact that Wil- 
son was a Presbyterian, that Taft is a Unitarian and that 
Lincoln belonged to no church. These relationships are deeply 
personal matters. They are not the public’s business and it 
is a dangerous impertinence that seeks to drag them into a poli- 
tical controversy. The sixteenth century with its folly and 
bigotry is dead. Let it stay dead! 

Raymonp B. Fospick, 
Trustez, Rockefeller Foundation, 
General Education Board. 


WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF MEXICO? 

(The Commonweal is glad to publish Mr. Gruening’s letter, 
with Mr. Saunders’s reply. We should like, however, to append 
@ comment on one point. The charge that Protestant mis- 
sionaries have been killed in Mexico is based upon two letters 
addressed to Bishop Creighton of the Episcopal Church. After 
having read them carefully we believe they demonstrate only 
the following facts: that the two men reported killed were 
not missionaries but simply parishioners; that government 
troops were active in the town at the time, attempting to pad- 
lock the Catholic church; that since Protestant worship was 
not forbidden, the natives concluded that an alliance existed 
between the troops and the Protestants; and that armed conflict 
was in progress at the time the letters were written—The 
Editors.) 


Portland, Me. 


O the Editor wl have just seen the issue of The Com- 
monweal for October 3, and Mr. William Flewellyn 


Saunders’s What Shall We Think of Mexico? In it he singles 
me out for specific attack both on the grounds of misstatement 
of facts, and because of attitudes which he alleges are mine. 
Kindly allow me to answer Mr. Saunders’s allegations specifi- 
cally. 

Mr. Saunders says: “In his [Gruening’s] last article. . .he 
revived that old story that Catholic bandits led by priests had 
attacked a train in Mexico. Says Mr. Gruening: ‘Certainly 
the episcopate never, with one voice, has condemned the armed 
rebellion, under the banner of “Long Live Christ the King,” 
in the course of which trains were assaulted, with priests act- 
ing as chaplains, and innocent victims, women and children, 
slaughtered.’ That story was given to the Mexican newspapers 
and the foreign correspondents by the War Department of the 
City of Mexico, and was not true. I was in the City of 
Mexico at the time, and I talked to three passengers on the 
train which had been attacked by the bandits, who were after 
the gold carried in the express car. Each one of these three 
passengers told me that there were no priests with the bandits. 
The newspapers in the City of Mexico knew that this story 
was untrue, and although they had to print it under fear of 
banishment, both morning papers were smart enough to run 
the statement that this information came to them from the 
War Department.” 

Now I, too, was in Mexico City at the time. I likewise 
spoke with passengers on the train—three also—and in answer 
to my question whether priests had been present among the 
attackers they replied that it was night, pitch dark, and impos- 
sible to distinguish the assailants. (Two of the three, how- 
ever, had heard the attackers’ battle cry of “Viva, Cristo 
Rey!”) That Mr. Saunders’s passenger informants might 
have stated categorically that “there were no priests,” I can 
well believe, but why he should cite their statements as conclu- 
sive proof he will have to explain. His passengers were en- 
dowed with better eyesight than mine. In substantiation I 
quote the New York Times’ account of the episode (April 22, 
1927): “The soldiers, unable in the darkness to see the enemy, 
fired at the flashes of the assailants’ rifles.” 

Mr. Saunders’s statement that “the newspapers in the City 
of Mexico knew that this story was untrue,” etc., is similarly 
not in accord with the facts. No one in Mexico City the night 
of the government’s communiqué, telegraphed from a point 
near Guadalajara, could possibly know, or not know, whether 
the story was correct. A week later, however, I spoke at 
length on that very point with the responsible editor of one of 
the Mexico City papers, who was personally hostile to the 
government and sympathetic with the rebels, and he assured 
me that the priests mentioned in General Carrillo’s despatch 
were present during the train assault. 

There was considerable other testimony as to the presence of 
priests. For instance there was that of a soldier captured, 
and taker in an automobile driven by a priest to the rebels’ 
encampment, where he (the soldier) was later released. The 
priest (according to the soldier) declared that his followers 
were waging a religious war against the Calles government. 
The New York World correspondent, who was under no 
necessity of sending the story, cabled (April 21): “Several eye- 
witnesses, foreigners as well as Americans, confirmed the 
presidential charges that priests were involved in the massacre.” 
Other American newspapers carried similar accounts from cor- 
respondents who certainly cannot be charged with friendliness 
to the Mexican government. Now such testimony, of which 
there is considerable, has only relative value, and certainly not 
enough in a controverted matter on which to charge categori- 
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cally the presence of priests. I did, however, talk subsequently 
with persons deeply in sympathy with the rebellion and hostile 
to the government, some from Jalisco, in intimate touch with 
the rebels there, who not only did not deny the presence of 
the priests in the train assault, but were proud of it. 

But there is evidence even more conclusive. The govern- 
ment charged that priests led the assault. But the assertion 
that priests were serving in the capacity of chaplains—which 
Mr. Saunders declared to be untrue—was first made by the 
Mexican Roman Catholic episcopate. It may be found, inter 
alia, in a statement issued in San Antonio, Texas, on April 30, 
and published in the morning papers of May 1, 1927. The 
statement was signed by Archbishop Ruiz y Flores of Michoa- 
can and was made in behalf not only of himself but of Arch- 
bishop Mora y del Rio and the other exiled prelates who had 
just reached San Antonio from Mexico City. That statement 
denied the episcopate’s responsibility for the train assault, de- 
nied that priests had borne arms but replied that “priests had 
offered to be chaplains for the forces of national revolt.” In 
the article in question I accepted the episcopate’s version, not 
the government’s. 

Mr. Saunders says further: “In another part of this same 
article, he [Gruening] says: ‘Incredible as it may seem to 
persons in the United States, Protestant missionaries have with- 
in the last three years, been set upon by mobs [in Mexico] and 
killed for no other reason than that of their faith and calling.’ 
Now, if that had occurred, I should have heard of it. It is 
not true. Who were these Protestant missionaries, Mr. 
Gruening ?” 

They were, Mr. Saunders, Cruz Gomez and Celedonio 
Chitica, killed in the village of Tlajomulco, Jalisco, on May 7 
and August 2, 1925, respectively. A detailed account of their 
deaths may be found in my Mexico and Its Heritage, just pub- 
lished, on page 282. 

Mr. Saunders makes three other statements about me: That 
he “had never read a single article written by any of these 
gentlemen [a category in which he named me, ‘the most con- 
spicuous’] that showed that he knew or cared about the eco- 
nomic depression of the country.” I regret that Mr. Saunders 
has not read a single article in which I discuss the economic 
condition of the country, but I am not responsible for his 
failure to read it. I refer him specifically to an article entitled 
Calles’s First Year, published in the Forum in January, 1926. 
I refer him specifically to Mexico and Its Heritage, where I 
state (page 663) that the “Calles government .. . seemed 
destined to close as the Obregon government had . . . under 
the pall of a profound economic depression,” and where I hol4 
that government largely responsible therefor. 

Mr. Saunders states that I am among those writers “who pre- 
sent the side of the Mexican government and sympathize with 
its policies.” Well, having no reason to doubt Mr. Saunders’s 
intellectual honesty and sincerity I challenge him to read my 
book from cover to cover—to peruse the chapters on tk army, 
on labor, on politics, on foreign relations, and on education— 
and to tell me then whether he still believes I take anyone’s 
“side.” The trouble, I fear, with Mr. Saunders is that he 
views the Mexican situation in terms of partizanship (as indeed 
it is viewed by most Mexicans) and assumes that every com- 
mentator on Mexico must be aligned with one “side” or the 
other. I can only reply that my approach aims to be wholly 
objective. I believe that no one can read the result of my 
five-year study of Mexican affairs without giving me credit 
for having sincerely made that effort, however he may differ 
from any particular conclusions to which I have come. 


Finally, Mr. Saunders declares that I am “straightforwardly 
hostile to the Catholic Church” and that I have a “plain animus 
against the Catholic Church.” This is not only news to me, 
but will be news to anyone who has known me, ‘The very 
opposite is the case, as anyone who has been associated with 
me in my journalistic work over the last seventeen years can 
testify. And here again I will attribute Mr. Saunders’s mis- 
taken view of ray position to his same assumption of inevitable 
partizanship in Mexican matters. I found in Mexico many 
facts which reflected on various of its institutions and groups 
—army, politicians, government officials, clergy and others. I 
reported those facts as I found them, and from those facts I 
drew such conclusions as seemed to me to be warranted and 
just. If Mr. Saunders or any other individual will take the 
pains to read what I have written—not merely in the neces- 
sarily limited space of a magazine article but in a book in 
which I was not limited for space—he will find that assertions 
that may seem harsh are founded not on partizan testimony, 
which I took pains to eschew wherever possible, but on the best 
authorities available. My informants on the clergy in Mexico 
were chiefly the Mexican Roman Catholic episcopate, the 
Mexican Roman Catholic clergy, the Mexican Roman Catholic 
laity, and Catholics of other nationalities having special knowl- 
edge of Mexican conditions. 

ERNEST GRUENING. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


O the Editor:—I have read with great interest Mr. 
Gruening’s book on Mexico, as well as his letter to you, 
replying to my challenge of his statements that priests acted 
as chaplains to the bandits when they attacked the Guadalajara 
train in Mexico; and that two Protestant missionaries were 
murdered in Mexico by Catholics becazise of their religion. 
Mexico and Its Heritage is an unusually good book. I 
borrowed it and read it, and now I am going to buy it. It 
should be in the library of evezyone who is studying Mexico 
because it contains an enormcszs amount of information. Its 
bibliography shows that Mr. Gruening consulted nearly seven 
hundred books, magazines, documents and newspapers written 
in English and in Spanish during the five years of its prepara- 
tion. 
If Mr. Gruening thinks he is not a partizan he deceives him- 
self. The inclination of his mind against the Catholic Church 
will be apparent to anyone who reads the book. Now and then 
he damns the Church with faint praise and he has a paragraph 
admitting that the Mexican government is oppressing the 
Church. But the reader who knows nothing about Mexico 
will receive the impression from his book that the Catholic 
Church has cast a blight over Mexico from the time of the 
appearance of the friars with Cortez. The history of the 
Church is painted in the most hideous colors and the good 
things it has done are not described. 
For example, and this will be sufficient to show Mr. Gruen- 
ing’s unconscious animus, he has 115 pages on the Church and 
fifteen pages on education, and in those 130 pages he gives the 
Church no credit at all for the educational work it has done 
in Mexico among the natives. On the contrary, he begins his 
section on education by saying: “Popular education in Mexico 
was unknown before the revolution.” And in the section on 
the Church he says: “With rare and honorable exceptions the 
Church was from the beginning interested in teaching the mass 
of the natives just enough to convert them to a superficial forra 
of Catholicism and no more.” 
These statements are in opposition to the generally accepted 
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history of education in Mexico. In the time of the Spanish 
viceroys, elementary schools were scattered all over Mexico, 
in charge of priests, where reading, writing and arithmetic were 
taught to those who could accept that knowledge. Religion was 
taught in these schools, of course. Baron Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, who visited Mexico in 1803, at the time when the influ- 
ence of the Church was dominant in educational matters, wrote: 
“No city of the new continent, without even excepting those 
of the United States, can display such great and solid scientific 
establishments as the capital of Mexico.” 

Catholic priests established the University of Mexico, which 
had a much greater reputation for learning under their manage- 
ment than it has now. Up to the time of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Mexico in 1767, Mexico was progressing in edu- 
cation of the people and in all the arts and sciences. The de- 
cline of education in Mexico and the increase of illiteracy began 
then. 

Just before the revolution, at the time when Mr. Gruening 
says that “popular education was unknown,” Secretary ‘imon- 
taur, President Diaz’s Secretary of the Treasury, reported that 
there were 11,922 schools in Mexico, 20,432 teachers and 
748,062 pupils. Of these schools, 2,170 were private schools, 
and of course most of these private schools were parochial 
schools, in charge of priests. 

There are not that many schools in Mexico now. 

Mr. Gruening is disingenuous in attempting to prove his 
charge that priests acted as chaplains for the bandits when 
they attacked the Guadalajara train, by referring to a state- 
ment of Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, of Michoacan. In this 
statement the Archbishop said that priests had offered to be 
chaplains for the forces of national revolt, but he does not 
admit that they were present at the assault on the train. Mr. 
Gruening’s sentence is so worded that it would make the 
impression that the Archbishop had admitted this. The Mexi- 
can government moved heaven and earth to make the Mexican 
people believe that priests had led this brutal assault, but my 
investigation convinced me that it was not true. Had I been 
reporting the affair for a newspaper, I should have written: 
“The Mexican War Department tells the newspapers that 
three priests led the bandits, but passengers on the train tell 
me that while they saw the bandits climb into the express car 
and into the second-class car they saw no priests. The passen- 
gers on the train, to whom I talked, said that the burning car 
made it easy to see all the bandits and had there been priests 
they would have seen them.” 

For proof of his statement that Protestant missionaries were 
murdered in Mexico because they were Protestants, Mr. 
Gruening refers us to letters received by the Episcopal Bishop 
in Mexico, Reverend Frank W. Creighton. I have read these 
letters. They do not speak of “missionaries” at all. They tell 
of the killing of the two Mexicans named by Mr. Gruening, 
by other Mexicans. The two men killed were evidently Mexi- 
can converts to Protestantism. This is quite different from 
Mr. Gruening’s statement, which creates the impression that 
foreign missionaries had been killed by Catholics because of 
their religion. 

It is not to be wondered at that in the collisions in the 
interior between the soldiery and the Catholic people, when 
Catholics were being killed every day, feeling should have been 
aroused among the people against those of their own people 
who had joined the forces of the government. But they were 
not missionaries, and Mr. Gruening ought to retract his 
assertion to that effect. 

WILLIAM FLEWELLYN SAUNDERS. 


THE PLAY 


By R. DANA SKINNER 
The Light of Asia 


T IS literalism, I think, which robs the rather thin dramatic 

text of Georgina Jones Walton’s play of any real illusion 
in Walter Hampden’s elaborate production. Under any con- 
ditions, it would have been hard to bring this story of the life 
of Buddha to real vitality on the stage. There is plenty of 
material for drama in many of the scenes, but this material is 
allowed to lie inert. Nor do I mean by this that there is 
simply a lack of objective dramatic action. Struggle and con- 
flict are the seeds of drama, and it is often quite as possible 
for subjective conflict to hold an audience enthralled as for 
a more dynamic outer action. To put it briefly, Buddha's 
great struggles—or what should be his struggles—are all pre- 
ordained victories. ‘There is never the least illusion of doubt 
concerning the outcome; hence no suspense. ‘That is what I 
mean by inert material. 

But Walter Hampden has further handicapped the effect 
of the play by a literalism of interpretation which leaves no 
room for the highly important overtone of mysticism. He has 
done this by his own acting, which is obvious and rhetorical; 
by his failure, as director, to control his mediocre group of 
actors or to bring from them any unity of tempo or method; 
and by his lack of imagination in not endowing certain impor- 
tant scenes with a sense of spiritual grandeur. Whatever there 
is of suggestive or persuasive atmosphere comes from the settings 
of Claude Bragdon. 

Let me take the “temptation scene” as a definite example 
of imaginative bankruptcy. After following the road of specu- 
lation, Siddartha has for several years subjected himself to the 
austere discipline of the ascetics. At the point of death from 
starvation, he discovers that truth lies in the middle path, 
rather than in fanatical extremes. His friends leave him. He 
is alone under his great tree, resolved never to leave this spot 
until he attains real illumination. A tempest arises. The 
subtle effects of Claude Bragdon’s lighting arrangements begin 
to endow the scene with spiritual shadows and presences. For 
a moment you recall some of the great scenes in The Dybbuk, 
where supernatural presence made itself felt without being 
seen. ‘Then an actor in black, with silvered horns, appears. 
It is our old friend, Mephisto, in oriental disguise. He pro- 
claims who he is in loud and particular accents. Soon a horde 
of actors dressed as beasts and what-nots appear. When Buddha 
remains unmoved—as who would not—the lighting becomes 
much brighter to permit us to see in concrete detail a group of 
tempting maidens perform a dance staged by Ruth St. Denis. 
Some are graceful, others less so. For all that Buddha means 
in this scene, he might as well be off stage. Details of cos- 
tume and movement fill the eye, and what is supposed to be 
going on in Buddha’s soul becomes merely a spectacle on a 
stage before a Broadway audience. When the lights go down 
again, Buddha of course is triumphant. Ruth St. Denis’s girls 
have been unable to tempt him. He has attained his great 
illumination. But by this time, it is Walter Hampden who 
has remained impervious, not Siddartha Buddha, and everything 
has happened near the correr of Broadway and Sixty-Second 
Street instead of in India in the sixth century B. C.! Spec- 
tacle without illusion. Colorful staging without imagination. 
Lights along Broadway—but not The Light of Asia! 

Imagine the difference if the spirit of darkness had been 
merely a voice, a well-trained, weird and chanting voice; if 
the evil spirits had been mere shadows of light flitting about 
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in the heart of the storm, with here and there a dark shape 
rising from the earth only to vanish as the lightning itself. 
Imagine the dance of the maidens in semi-darkness, as such 
things might appear in the brain of man, with mere instants 
of scattered illumination, like a brief vision, seen oniy to be 
rejected; and over all the brooding spirit of Buddha, always 
the central figure, the symbol of suffering mankind searching 
for cosmic truth. Such staging—the kind Reinhardt might 
have provided—would have infused majesty—humility before 
the unknown— illusion in the truest sense. And, curiously 
enough, even Broadway audiences would have responded with 
some sense of awe and mystery. 

A production such as Walter Hampden’s is worth consider- 
ing at this length precisely because it illustrates the cause of 
su many “artistic” failures in the theatre. The ordinary and 
hasty conclusion has it that plays such as The Light of Asia 
are too good for Broadway. The truth is, they are not good 
enough for Broadway. Broadway, in my experience, demands 
only two things. First, the essence of drama; that is, conflict, 
progressing from a definite beginning through a climax to an 
end. The conflict may be either mental or bodily, tragic or 
comic. But it must be conflict, and it must progress through 
well-marked stages. This much must be in the play itself, no 
matter what its subject, its time and place or its material. After 
this comes Broadway’s second demand—illusion. It must be 
stirred, kicked, persuaded or bulldozed into believing that the 
stage happenings are real. Even if Broadway says to itself, 
mentally, “this is nonsense,” it must say to itself, emotionally, 
“this is true.” And nothing in the theatre is true art, no 
matter how pretentious or scholarly or elaborate or colorful 
it may be, unless it holds sway over the imagination of audi- 
ences, and makes them accept as true what they know to be 
mere representation. When art does not create illusion, it is 
no longer art but, as Arthur Machen has it, mere artifice. 
In Walter Hampden’s present case, and aside from Bragdon’s 
settings, it is even clumsy artifice. 

Ingeborg Torrup, Mr. Hampden’s new leading lady, is 
pictorially exquisite, but suffers the handicap of a noticeable 
foreign accent. Moreover, she was either poorly directed in 
her earlier scenes, or else lacks any depth of feeling which she 
is capable of expressing. Mr. Hampden once more gives the 
impression of being himself in costume. It is only when he 
characterizes definitely, both in mood and make-up, as in 
Cyrano or in An Enemy of the People, that he becomes in 
the true sense an actor. In other roles, he is still too apt to 
appear as an expert elocutionist in costume. What he needs, 
and needs, and needs, is the help and check and stimulus of a 
director. We shall never know the best he can give until he 
is humble enough before his own art to stop directing his own 
plays and accept the discipline of an outside director. No 
good doctor treats his own family or his own ailments, even 
though he knows more and is more brilliant than the doctor 
he brings in. It is not a question of mere etiquette but of 
deep human psychology. What is true for the doctor is 
imperative for the actor. Has Mr. Hampden no friends well- 
wishing enough and honest enough and forceful enough to 
prevail upon him to face and accept this elemental truth? 


(At Hampden’s Theatre.) 


Mr. Moneypenny 


OMEWHERE beneath the superb weight of Robert 
Edmond Jones’s settings, and Richard Boleslavsky’s swift 
direction, and forty-five distinct program credits for everything 
from costumes and hosiery to busts, saxophones and typists’ 


chairs; somewhere beneath the gaudy ritual of expressionism 
lies a little ordinary grey mouse, and this mouse is called 
Channing Pollock’s Verbal Cartoon, Mr. Moneypenny. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s alleged discovery of the Ten Com- 
mandments was a thrilling feat of mental exploration compared 
to Mr. Pollock’s observations concerning the effects of money 
on the souls of men. If it is permissible to bear in mind more 
than one play by the same author, we can say that Mr. Pol- 
lock’s shortcoming is chronic. He makes a habit of mistaking 
a symptom for a disease. That is what gives his perceptions 
the brilliancy of lead and his epigrams the weight of platitudes. 
In The Enemy, he proclaimed the cause of war to be hate, 
whereas it is perfectly evident that hate itself is merely a 
symptom of injured false pride. In Mr. Moneypenny, he 
does the same sort of reversed gymnastics, by accepting the 
fallacy that money is the root of evil and unhappiness. It 
seems quite to escape him (except for one moment near the 
end of the play) that the source of the evil may lie in one or 
many of our old acquaintances, the Seven Deadly Sins. Lust 
may desire money, as a means. So may pride and the power 
impulse. So may gluttony and envy, anger and sloth. Even 
covetousness itself may imply far more than the mere desire 
for money. One might covet the beauty of a neighbor’s view, 
and then seek money to buy his house. These comments of 
my own are also platitudes. Of course! They have only one 
advantage over Mr. Pollock’s. ‘They are true. They are 
not sentimentai and befogging platitudes, nor do they require 
such tedious explanations as that “happiness is a half-way sta- 
tion between too much and too little.” 

Mr. Moneypenny, you see, is a morality play done in the 
modern manner of staging. It reminds one of nothing so 
much as the attempts of some clergymen to jazz up their Sun- 
day services by introducing musica’ novelties, oriental dances 
and straight-from-the-shoulder punches of oratory. Mr. Pol- 
lock thinks of the theatre as a sort of lay pulpit where he can 
earn the right to preach any kind of a sermon so long as he 
can dress it up with enough drama to pull a responsive and 
paying public. Bernard Shaw has the same idea. But it so 
happens that Mr. Shaw knows how to make his sermons enter- 
taining and provocative, whereas Mr. Pollock does not. And 
if he should remind us that his views are much sounder than 
Mr. Shaw’s, one would be inclined to say that the wrong 
reason for doing right is almost as harmful as the cleverest 
reason for doing wrong. Both are misleading, and it is worth 
remembering that most of Bernard Shaw’s specious arguments 
spring from the ease with which he can attack just such 
muddle-minded and well-intentioned thinking as Mr. Pollock’s. 
Before I forget it—Donald Meek does some exceptional acting 
in this play, and Jones’s settings are really incomparably fine. 
And how Boleslavsky can manage crowds and movement! 


(At the Liberty Theatre.) 
The Harpies 


The verdure is gone, the fragrance is fled, 
The crops are gathered, the stalks are dead, 
There is only the beauty of ruin in their stead. 


Earth now is fleshed as rigid as stone, 
The rocks lie scattered like splintered bone, 
Above cold hills the clouds are coldly blown. 


And cold and casual, far on high, 

The woman-breasted hydroplanes fly, 

Bird-winged, steel-taloned, against a frozen sky. 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. 
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BOOKS 


Crusading against the Pagans 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind, by Michael Williams. 
New York: The Dial Press. $3.50. 

HERE is a stimulating and a refreshing quality about 

everything written by Michael Williams, because he writes 
from the hearc as well as from the mind. He is both thought- 
ful and joyous. He writes with sincerity and with tremendous 
gusto. He has, as God’s saints should have, a combination of 
earnestness and humor. He has an abounding zest for life; 
his mysticism is clairvoyant and healthy; he loves God and 
he loves his fellow men, though he naturally wishes they were 
all good Catholics. 

I am not a Catholic, but I have derived so much profit from 
this book that I wish everyone might read it. It would re- 
assure and strengthen Catholics in their faith, if any of them 
needed it; and it would show Protestants how true religious 
faith produces happiness, liveliness and peace of mind. 

This book was assembled in a Trappist monastery in Ken- 
tucky—and incidentally the description of the daily and espe- 
cially the nightly life carried on by the monks there is illumin- 
ating. The average outsider looks upon nuns and monks with 
bewilderment or pity or both; not even the worst Ku Kluxer, 
lowever, has shown such a total inability to understand them 


_ as was exhibited by H. G. Wells in his Clissold book. If a 


man of his alert journalistic intelligence can so completely 
miss the spirit of the monastic life, it is high time that asceti- 
cism should be sympathetically presented to non-Catholics. 

The growth of Catholicism in the United States is a sig- 
nificant fact. When I was ten years old, I thought all Catho- 
lics and all Democrats were going to hell. Furthermore I 
did not suppose there were in the world any Catholics who 
were either well-bred or intelligent; I supposed they all be- 
longed to the unskilled labor class. Well, at the time there 
were only three Catholic churches in my native town of New 
Haven; now there are thirty. Of course this growth is partly 
due to immigration; we have over 40,000 Italians in New 
Haven. But this does not by any means entirely account for 
such an advance. When we remember the position of Catho- 
lics in England at the time of Newman’s conversion, and behold 
in these latter days men like Chesterton, Maurice Baring and 
others becoming Catholics, we have something to consider. 

Bigotry, prejudice, narrow-mindedness in religion, have at 
any rate this good quality: the people who exhibit those un- 
lovely traits are intense believers in their own form of religion. 
They are intolerant partly because they feel the supreme im- 
portance of their faith; just as a jealous woman, no matter 
how poisoned by this jaundice, would not be jealous if she 
were not in love. Her jealousy is an ugly proof of her love. 
Also, miany people who are tolerant are tolerant because they 
are indifferent; they don’t care. Much of the talk about relig- 
ious tolerance in the present political campaign is hypocritical. 
Would these same people who shout for tolerance in the relig- 
ion of Christianity be equally tolerant in the religion of 
nationalism ? 

Now I believe that it is possible to be terrifically in earnest 
and yet tolerant; I do not believe that conviction necessarily 
produces bigotry, or that tolerance necessarily means indiffer- 
ence. One of the many things I like about Mr. Williams is 
that, while he would cheerfully die for his faith as he now 
cheerfully lives for it, he has a real affection for and under- 
standing of Protestants and of all sincere and high-minded men. 


This book is called Catholicism and the Modern Mind, 
That is, Catholicism and the Modern Mind are antagonists, 
using Modern Mind in the sense in which it is used in this 
work. I am absolutely with Mr. Williams here, only I should 
call the fight a fight between Christianity and the Modern 
Mind. In this fight Catholics and Protestants are ardent 
allies, working for the success of the same cause. For, although 
it may make Mr. Williams wince to admit it, Christianity is 
greater than the Catholic Church, though I will admit that 
today the Catholic Church is the best drilled and equipped 
army. 

So far from having retained a grain of my childish antago- 
nism to Catholic ideas, I now feel myself identified with 
Catholics. When I see a Catholic Church edifice, I salute 
it—I belong in spirit. It seems to me that two things are 
needed today: first, the unity in spirit of all sincere Christians; 
second, their resolute antagonism to the forces of materialism, 
atheism and indifference. It is fatal for Catholics and Protes- 
tants to waste any ammunition on each other in the presence 
of a common foe. 

A good Catholic lady once said to me: “You do not under- 
stand our religion.” And I replied, “You must not say our 
religion. Your religion is my religion. We have exactly the 
same religion.” And so we have. I love the Catholic Church 
with all my heart; the only shade of Protestantism in its orig- 
inal sense that I still possess is this—protest that the Catholic 
Church has not a monopoly of the Christian religion. But I 
wish with all my heart that members of Protestant churches 
all loved their religion as Catholics love it, and that they 
imitated the Catholics in giving it the first place in their lives. 

Mr. Williams seems to feel that Catholics and the Catholic 
Church are being attacked in America. But surely he must 
see that the atheistical and materialistic essayists, novelists and 
dramatists are not attacking the Catholics; they are attacking 
the Protestants. It is the Protestant missionary, the Protestant 
pastor, the Protestant evangelist, who are bearing the whole 
brunt of satire and scorn. This is because these brave writers 
do not dare to attack the Catholics—the Catholics are organ- 
ized and the Protestants are not. But lest any Catholic should 
take a secret pleasure in seeing Baptists and Methodists ridi- 
culed by novelists and playwrights, let me suggest that these 
atheists may eventually become wary of smiting evangelicals, 
and that—being hunters of sensation and of the cash it brings 
—they may screw up sufficient courage to take the next step. 

I rejoice that Mr. Williams sees plainly that the enemy 
of the Catholic Church is not Protestantism. This is the 
paragraph (page 119) that I like best in the whole book: 

“Our great enemy is that medley of as yet unorganized, 
but intensely active and formidable, forces that may be grouped 
under the name of the New Paganism. Materialistic science, 
and the purely humanistic philosophies, social systems, arts and 
letters, which seek to derive their sanctions from matcrialistic 
science—these are the forces which are manifest in the myriad 
assaults being made today, from top to bottom of the social 
scale, against Christian ideas and ideals, Christian faith and 
practice, Christian morality and ethics, the family, mar- 
riage, the rights of the individual, liberty, personal property, 


-and all the true interests of those whom Christ came into the 


world to aid more than all others—because more than all 
others they need God’s help, through the Church which He 
founded for their help—the humble and the poor.” 

Mr. Williams speaks kindly of many enemies of religion, 
which is no more than Christian charity. But I am a little 
surprised to find him exhibiting any admiration for the works 
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of Aldous Huxley. If there is one writer today who is 
devoting all his talents to destroying both religion and morality, 
it is that cocksure young man. His cultivated English style is 
the veneer of putrefaction. 

But, in recommending this book to both Catholics and 
Protestants, let me quote finally Mr. Williams’s statement 
of the true end of religion, because it is precisely what I myself 
believe: “the chief end of religion—namely, that it is to bind 
man to God.” 

Lyon PHELPs. 


Sophistication and the Angels 


The Children, by Edith Wharton. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $2.50. 

NEW novel by Edith Wharton, on any subject and in 

any season, may be counted a distinguished episode for 
its craftsmanship—or better still, its artistry. But when, as 
in The Children, she turns this craftsmanship and artistry, 
with tenderness and irony, too, upon one of the essential prob- 
lems of modern American life—a problem which, curiously 
enough, has had so slight a place in our fiction and in our 
drama—then it becomes an event of real importance. 

We have here the story of a much-divorced, much-remarried 
American family floating loose around Europe. “The real 
wilderness is the world we live in,” as Scopy, the long-suffering 
governess, confides to Boyne: “packing up our tents every few 
weeks for another move. And the marriages just like the 
tents—folded up and thrown away when you're done with 
them.” That is the problem: treated lightly, humorously, 
satirically, as it touches the men and women concerned. They 
are just “modern savages,” in Mrs. Wharton’s summing up, 
who, having lost the savage instinct of fight, overwork the 
other instincts of sex and dancing and food and finery—pleas- 
ant, tawdry, irresponsible people for the most part, who cannot 
remember any emotion, good or bad, very long, and have sunk 
half unconsciously into their disintegrating “compromises and 
promiscuities.” 

But when the problem touches the children, it is a different 
matter. And the pathos is all the more piercing for the play- 
fulness of this incongruous and noisy group: Judy, the oldest 
daughter of Joyce and Wheater, and their twins, Terry and 
Blanca—Zinnie, the child of Wheater and the film star after 
his first divorce—and the two melodramatic step-children who 
somehow followed upon Joyce’s Italian experiment—finally, 
the remarriage and second honeymoon which was responsible 
for that exemplary infant known as Chip. It is more than a 
little complicated, especially as there are still other divorces 
and remarriages ahead; and no one sees them coming with a 
more uncanny instinct or precocious wisdom than the children 
themselves. ‘That is why, just before meeting Boyne on a 
Mediterranean steamer, they have all sworn “on Scopy’s book” 
never, never, never to be separated again! “If children don’t 
look after each other, who’s going to do it for them?” asks 
the experienced Jud’) “You can’t expect parents to, when 
they don’t know how to look after themselves.” 

Martin Boyne is on his way back from a long engineering 
exile, coming to hunt up the woman—now a widow—whom 
he has loved as a wife. A delicate, unfulfilled romance is 
hinted here, and worked out to its tragic conclusion as the 
story goes on: and what deflects and in the end defeats it is 
Boyne’s frank, inescapable preoccupation with the children. 
To be sure, the preoccupation is really with Judy, who is 
almost sixteen; as young as the youngest of them in book- 


learning, as old as the world in her terrible, tolerant acumen 
and her passionate mothering of the brood whom Boyne per- 
ceives ‘“‘so bared to the blast—as if they had missed some stage 
of hidden growth for which Palace hotels and Riviera expresses 
afforded no sufficient shelter.” Not one of the grown-ups 
really wants them—although nearly all are ready to squabble 
over who shall not have them. So when the new matrimonial 
wreck looms, what can Judy do but kidnap the whole group, 
nurses and all, and follow Boyne to Switzerland? “Martin, 
darling, I don’t believe I’d have dared if I hadn’t known 
you’d see us through,” she confesses, with a resounding kiss. 

The fight for a home rages back and forth between Switzer- 
land, the Lido, Paris. . . . It must have taken tremendous 
self-discipline on Mrs. Wharton’s part to let that fight be 
lost in the end—just as life, the life she is dealing with, would 
let it be lost. One winces, too, at the death of the other 
romance which crosses the story, or is crossed by it, at right 
angles: the long romance of Rose Sellars and Boyne, doomed 
because they are human, not superhuman; not quite wise enough 
to cope with impossible, conflicting passions—the woman not 
wise enough to be silent in her emergency, nor the man to 
speak in his. 

To readers who have grown unreasonably fond of these 
heterogeneous youngsters (and it is hard not to) the casual 
close of the book is scarcely less than heart-rending. Every 
thing they have fought for to make iife dear and decent is 
gone; beneath the easy luxury of their scattered homes—their 
schools, their hotels—it is truly “the end of their hopes.” Soon, 
even the hopes will be forgotten. It is just a little too ghastly 
to leave the beaten, wide-eyed Judith, smiling there on the 
dance floor. One wants Mrs. Wharton to give the book a 
sequel, to find some way out. .. . It is too ghastly to leave 
Judy to grow up like her mother—bound in sentimental shal- 
lows and opulent miseries! 

But perhaps it is precisely what Edith Wharton wished; 
that when the gay, sad, sordid story was told, we should feel 
its ghastliness. “It’s all too vile for belief,” Mrs. Sellars 
had cried when told what Judy meant to do if her parents 
were divorced again. “Exactly,” Boyne agreed, “and it’s all 
true.” 

There isn’t a mention of Catholicism in the whole book. 
It is all as secular and as “smart” as possible, and will doubtless 
prove the novel of the season. . . . But the story is, none the 
less, a hungry, harassed plea for at least one Catholic ideal, 
at least one Catholic sacrament. i: is sophistication “on the 
side of the angels,” with a vengeance! 

KATHERINE Brécy. 


Utopia Undernourished 


Civilization; An Essay, by Clive Bell. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.50. 
R. BELL’S flippant introduction paves the way to a very 
serious book in which minor truths stand like sentinels 
about an impossible conception of life. The author is well 
aware that standardized production blights individualism, and 
dims the principle of beauty. He says bravely and truly that 
to prefer a liberal to a technical education is the sign and 
token of a highly civilized man. He is quite sure that better 
telephones, better transit and better sanitation cannot make 
New York as civilized as Paris; and there is a generous humil- 
ity in his avowal that to France “the rest of Europe has always 
looked for some measure of fine thinking, delicate feeling and 
general amenity.” 
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Such sentiments are all the more admirable because they run 
counter to the popular prejudices of our day. But when Mr. 


Bell defines his vision of a highly civilized life, it seems to us a 


trifle thin, and more than a trifle rotten. He finds in the history 
of the world only three perfect models of civilization: Athens 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., Italy during the Renais- 
sance, and France between the wars of the Fronde and the 
Revolution. Rome and England he blacklists, albeit Rome first 
gave to the world a life morally worth the living, and England 
gives it today (according to that keen observer, Santayana) 
“fair outward ways, finitude, and an aspiration toward freedom 
and quietness of spirit.” 

When, however, we read Mr. Bell’s requirements for civili- 
zation, we understand why neither Rome nor England fills the 
bill. A perfectly civilized people, he says, must be idle, de- 
fenseless, and unshockable. That the world has grown too 
sad for idleness is a truth that should have forced its way 
long ago into his receptive mind. Nor is there a cure for this 
sadness save ignorance which is no longer possible to the in- 
telligentzia of any land. If, at first sight, it would seem that 
such intelligentzia had grown as hard to shock as any reason- 
able man could desire, the essay points out to us our error. 
What Mr. Bell demands is a civilization which will accept 
with equanimity not only the natural vices which are part and 
parcel of an imperfect humanity; but the unnatural vices which 
the soul of man instinctively rejects, which have rotted every 
society and destroyed ever civilization into which they have 
been freely admitted. He acknowledges that these unnatural 
vices are repugnant to him. He has for them the same distaste 
that he has for cheese. But this is as far as reason permits him 
to go. It would be as intolerant for him to deny his fellow- 
creatures any kind of sexual intercourse as to deny them any 
kind of food. “We must learn to tolerate, not only other peo- 
ple’s ideas, but their way of living also.” 

The third requisite for civilization, defenselessness, excludes, 
not England alone, but all the rest of us who cherish our 
national lives, and should like to cherish them a while longer. 
“The perfectly civilized,” says Mr. Bell, “are essentially de- 
fenseless. . . . The moment they begin to defend themselves 
they lose their perfection.” 

Which makes us sigh for Isopel Berners. 

AGNES REPPLIER. 


A Gold Rush Heroine 


Troupers of the Gold Coast, or The Rise of Lotta Crabtree, 
by Constance Rourke. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

ISS ROURKE gives a glowing picture of the days of 

the Gold Rush in which the family of Lotta Crabtree 
was carried from a New York in 1848, “where men in high 
boots and sombreros seemed to spring from the sidewalks. 
New York harbor was full of every sort of craft; tiny sloops 
were being pressed into service for the voyage to Chagres, to 
Vera Cruz, or around the Horn. Young men from New 
England decked themselves for the journey in pale grey uni- 
forms trimmed with gold and silver braid and lace, carried 
handsome sabres, and prepared to cross the plain in gayly 
painted wagons... . 

“Nothing would do, but Crabtree must leave New York to 
dig gold in California. He never got any.” This was the 
summary of Mary Anne, the mother of Lotta, in speaking 
of her improvident old bookseller of Nassau Street. He pre- 


ceded his wife and family, was not at the wharf to meet them 


wnen they reached San Francisco: “When they turned into 
Portsmouth Square the whole blazing life of the new city 
lay before them. Grey uniforms and gold lace might have 
been torn to tatters on the journey out, but the lads who had 
worn them could now assume sweeping sombreros and black 
velvet cloaks. Young Americans galloped through the crowd 
in all the old splendor of the native Californian, in serapes, 
glittering spurs, brilliantly decorated saddles. Red-shirted 
miners on foot slung their pistols with an air of grandeur. 
Gamblers proclaimed their calling by a cluster of feathers or 
a squirrel’s tail in their hats, and by snowy white shirts with 
large diamond studs or massive gold breastpins.” Children 
were still an uncommon sight in San Francisco. Lotta was 
gay with her bright black eyes and red hair. The city was 
full of actors; young Edwin A. Booth, who had played Hamlet 
for. the first time a few nights before, might be seen riding 
down to rehearsal on a high white horse, hardly more than a 
boy, dark and pensive. The Crabtrees lacked even a shred of 
theatrical tradition, but no other player came to be so deeply 
rooted in the local scene, with so wide a later career. 

The earliest performers counted among them Steve Massett, 
who sang and burlesqued his way throughout California. When 
a band of minstrels appeared in San Francisco in 1849, “one 
of the bones was killed in a brawl, and the unlucky troupe 
took refuge in the Sandwich Islands.” The first complete 
theatrical performance in California took place in the Eagle 
Theatre in October, ’49; wher the heroine screamed out, 
“No! I'd rather take a basilisk and wrap his cold fangs around 
me than to be clapsed in the hembraces of an ’eartless robber,” 
and the miners rose and threatened to wreck the theatre. 

The Jenny Lind theatres, the Jenny Lind clipper ships and 
the persistent claims of old residents who remember that she 
sang in California, although history denies that the soprano 
ever traveled as far as the gold state, are other interesting 
phases of early life on the coast. There were also the Chap- 
mans, a numerous family. Mrs. Judah, losing her husband and 
children in a wreck at sea, was rescued by a passing fisherboat. 
She lived to play a series of old women’s parts, although she 
was still a youthful woman, and for thirty years she was a 
support to every important star, and overshadowed many of 
them. Kate Hayes, “the willowy swan of Erin,” rivaled in 
concerts the fame of Elsa Biscaccianti, the first opera singer 
of note to appear on the coast; Catherine Sinclair; Lola Mon- 
tez, “the Limerick countess, the Spanish dancer, born Eliza 
Gilbert in Ireland”; Julia Dean of the theatrical Drake family; 
Rowena Granice; “Tom Maguire, for years the magnate 
impresario of San Francisco; Adah Menken, converted to 
Judaism by her first husband and later allied with Heenan, the 
Benicia Boy, a popular prize-fighter”—were other luminaries. 

It was to Boston and New York that Lotta owed her rise 
upon the legitimate stage. For years she had played, sung 
and danced upon the minor platforms and stages of the West, 
fostered by an indomitable mother, saved from the wrinkles 
and bruises of hard experience. Still very juvenile, she was 
bravely placarded at Niblo’s as the “California Favorite,” and 
her successes were reported vividly to her old rivals and asso- 
ciates on the Pacific coast. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Buffalo and Philadelphia became her regular circuit in Nan 
the Good-for-Nothing, The Pet of the Petticoats, Captain 
Charlotte, The Seven Sisters, Fanchon and Mabbie Astray. 
She was now in every sense a star, and John Brougham some- 
what startled Mother Crabtree by publicly announcing Lotta 
as “the dramatic cocktail.” It was Brougham who concocted 
the scenes from Dickens’s The Old Curiosity Shop in which 
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Lotta made her great success in the double réles of Little Nell 
and the Marchioness. In the midsummer of 1867 she crowded 
Wallack’s Theatre in New York through a six-weeks’ engage- 
ment. A friendly alliance with Augustin Daly resulted in his 
dramatization for her of Henry Ward Beecher’s Norwood, 
and she also appeared in Daly’s version of Pickwick Papers. 
In Firefly, an arrangement from Ouida’s Under Two Flags, 
she successfully enacted the part of a vivandiére, shocking the 
public with a familiarity with cigars, which she insisted she 
had gained from Lola Montez. In The Little Detective, she 
essayed six characters. She broke all sorts of stage traditions; 
wore her skirts above her ankles, played the banjo and created 
innumerable new steps in her dancing that are now American 
commonplaces. Character, inspiration, humor and originality 
marked her out as a great genius in comedy. 

Miss Rourke is to be congratulated upon her fine work on 
early theatricals in the far West. She shows us how changed 
is the world we live in, after those old days when success on 
the stage depended so largely upon personality in the actor, 
when there was very little importance in the machinery and 
trappings beneath which dramatic art in America seems almost 
to have disappeared for-ver. 

THomas WALSH. 


The Struggle for Emancipation 


The Ninth Lord Petre, or Pioneers of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, by his Great-Great-Granddaughter, M. D. 
Petre. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.25. 


HE Petre family belongs to that little group of English 

Catholics who never raised the flag of surrender during the 
centuries of persecution between Henry’s Act of Supremacy in 
the sixteenth century and the passage of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill in the nineteenth. Year by year and reign by reign 
during this period, fresh acts of proscription were directed 
against the resolute faith of this devoted minority until the 
English statutes contained that most iniquitous of all codes, 
the Penal Laws. Deprived of all civil rights and subject to 
penalties and disabilities which debarred them from all offices 
of trust and emolument in the state, these Catholics were 
thrown back on themselves and forced into lives of separation 
and seclusion in which they developed a distinctive outlook and 
an unswerving loyalty and devotion to. Catholic thought and 
practices. 

The placidity of the Catholics and the complacency of the 
persecutors could not escape the revolutionary social and indus- 
trial upheavals of the last half of the eighteenth century. The 
Catholics commenced to petition for relief and redress. The 
active life of the subject of this memoir coincides with the 
first stage of the struggle for emancipation. With the passage 
of the First Relief Act in 1778 all the dormant hatred toward 
Catholics was aroused, and the timidity of the London magis- 
trates in dealing with Gordon’s followers threw the burden of 
restoring order on the king, whose curt order to the military 
put a sudden end to mob rule. 

Half a century intervened between the passage of the First 
Relief Act and the Catholic Emancipation Measure in 1829. 
When the first Act was passed the Catholics were united. Dis- 
sensions soon arose and the struggle for further concessions 
became a three-cornered contest. The Catholic Committee 
was dissolved in 1792 and the divided sentiment of the Catho- 
lics found expression in the Cisalpine group on one hand and 
the Ultramontane group on the other. Agreement was im- 
possible on the question as to how far the spiritual claims o 
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Interpretations of Religion and Character 
in these Books from Longmans, Green 


JORGENSEN: An Autobiography 
Translated from the Danish by INGEBORG LUND 
A Catholic Book Club Selection 


The intellectual development of Jorgensen, who arrived at 
this conclusion about life and its purposes: “In life one 
reaches exactly that which in one’s most inmost soul one 
desired to reach.” $3.50 


RELIGION WITHOUT GOD 
By FULTON J. SHEEN, PhD., S.T.D. 


The problem of the modern intellectual’s conception of 
God. Dr. Sheen shows that while the background of 
religion is changing, God remains the same. $3.50. 


THE CHALLENGE 
By Rev. Father EUSTACE DUDLEY 


The story of Joseph Paterson, Prime Minister and Dictator, 
and David Sinclair—two dynamic characters in opposition 
who swayed the destinies of their own nation and the 
civilized world. $1.60 


THOMAS AQUINAS 


By Dr. MARTIN GRABMANN 


An exceptionally penetrating interpretation of the Saint’s 
character and philosophy. $2.50 


A RIME OF THE ROOD 

By the Rev. CHARLES O’DONNELL, C.S.C. 
Of beautiful devotional and literary merit. Will take a 
permanent place in Roman Catholic devotional poetry. $2.00 
TRISTRAM LLOYD: A Novel 

By the Very Rev. CANON SHEEHAN, D.D. 


This novel, found uncompleted among the effects of the 
late Canon Sheehan, has been completed by the Rev. H. M. 
Gaffney, O.P. Those who have caught the Canon’s apos- 
tolic message in his other writings will not miss it in “Tris- 
tram Lloyd.” $2.50. 


New light on a great monarch 


LOUIS XIV 


By LOUIS BERTRAND 
Author of “The Life of St. Augustine” 


This biographer revolutionizes both the popular and 
historical conceptions of Louis XIV. $5.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue / New York 


religion should be taken as binding in matters of civil allegiance, 
Miss Petre makes no secret of the fact that her sympathies are 
with the side taken by her ancestor and she does not hesitate to 
insinuate that the prime mover in this lamentable split was 
Milner. It does not appear to what extent the progress of the 
Catholic cause was hindered by the controversy, but it put an end 
to united action in the cause of emancipation. Both the Cisalpine 
Club and the Roman Catholic Meeting ceased shortly to be 
effective agents in promoting the movement for further redress. 
The Cisalpine Club subsequently withdrew from political actiy- 
ity and was converted into a purely social assembly. It did not 
lie strictly within the scope of this book to record the interest- 


’ ing fact that when O’Connell went to London to claim his 


seat in the House of Commons, the English Catholics, as Ward 
says, heaped him with honors “in gratitude for having ac- 
complished for them what they failed to gain for themselves,” 
but the Cisalpine Club blackballed him when his name was 
proposed for membership. 

Lord Petre was a staunch and loyal Catholic, but the real 
leader in the movement was Charles Butler. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that most of what Miss Petre has to say con- 
cerns the conflicts within the Catholic ranks. Butler is the 
hero of the story and Milner is just as decidedly the villain. 

Some of the incidents told about Lord Petre throw a strange 
light on the position of Catholics in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. Though he belonged to a proscribed race he occupied for 
more than thirty years the position of Grand Master of the 
English Freemasons. Pope Clement’s bull condemning Free- 
masonry and excommunicating Catholics who belonged to it 
was not published in England and Catholics there did not con- 
sider themselves bound by its provisions. Also, during the 
French wars, the government gladly accepted Petre’s offer 
to raise and equip at his own expense a corps of 250 soldiers, 
but refused his request that his son be commissioned in the 
company because tae laws did not allow a Catholic to hold 
the rank of officer. Petre did not resent this churlishness and 
his son enlisted in the company as a private. 

Miss Petre carries the story to her ancestor’s death, in 1801. 
The problems confronting English Catholics were very 
similar to those which are up for settlement in Mexico 
now, and which are constantly raised when Catholics aspire to 
office in countries where there is a Protestant majority. Miss 
Petre’s sympathies are Cisalpine, but while her account will 
not meet with universal approval, it is not likely to cause 
erroneous impressions regarding the merits of the case. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Bolshevism: Father and Sons 


Lenin, by Valeriu Marcu; translated by E. W. Dickes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Red Russia after Ten Years, by George London; translated 
from the French by G. E. R. Gedye. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $2.00. 

ERE are two books treating of almost the same subject, 

and yet how different they are! The first is certainly a 
volume which can rank among the warmest tributes ever ren- 
dered to the memory of a man whom his admirers call great, 
but whom sane people can only compare to those destructive 
beings whose names live in history because of the things which 
they threw into the abyss, and of the people whom they annihi- 
lated. Genghiz-Khan, Tamerlane, Robespierre in modern 
times—like them he changed the face of a great land; like 
them he gave his life to a useless effort, in the sense that it 
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‘ance, brought only suffering, misery and death to an already enslaved 
ate country. 
te te Having known Lenin personally, I can perhaps speak of this 
was new biography of his with a certain knowledge of facts. He 
f the was undoubtedly a great figure, to use the words of Motley 
nend in reference to the Count of Egmont, but he lacked the 
Ipine attributes indispensable to a great man. His success lies in 
10 be the fact that he appeared in an already disorganized world, in 
iress, a disorganized society that had lost every possible kind of The 
ctiv- moral support, together with its convictions, and in a discour- 
aged, hoplessly weary country. This book shows better than 
— any other that I have read the close association which, during Maryknoll Book Shelf 
n his the last years of his life, existed between his own personal 
Vard hopelessness and that which had seized hold of unfortunate, ° 
y ace already half-destroyed Russia. His triumph would have been for Chrisémas 
ves,” impossible if Russia had not been demoralized by four years 
was of a war she had fought against most terrific odds. 
And even at its best, this success of which his friends say Field Afar Stories, Vol.l . . . . $ .85 
real they are so proud, was only built on the lack of resistance in Field Afar Stories, Vol.2 . . . . .85 
-pris- the nation which he seized pitilessly, without consideration for Field Afar Stories, Vol. 3 85 
con- its condition of despair and exhaustion. He was also for a eee ae 
. the short time blinded by the glare of victory, but, and this justice A Modern Martyr . . . . . . 1.00 
lain. should be meted out to him, he was the first to say openly Bluegowns 
ange that the experiment he had tried had proved a failure. Leninism An American Missionary . . . . 1.00 
Eng- died before Lenin, as the book of Mr. Marcu shows, and per- Father Price of Maryknoll ees 
1 for haps it was this destruction of his dearest hopes, together with ; 
: the the consciousness that he had been beaten, that his ideas had Forthe Faith . . . . . . « 1.00 
Tree- failed to bring about the results he had expected, which con- In the Homes of Martyrs .. . . 1.00 
to it stituted the Almighty’s chastisement of Vladimir Ulianov’s Maryknoll Mission Letters, Vol. I. . 3.00 
con- crimes. 
- the The entire life of the father of Bolshevism had been influ- Maryknoll Mission Letters, Vol. HI. . 3.00 
offer enced by one tragic occurrence, the execution of his elder Observations in the Orient - + « 250 
liers, brother for an attempt against the life of the czar. He had Theophane Venard—in French . . . 1.00 
the adored this brother, and to see him perish on the scaffold en- Two Vincentian Martyrs . . . . 1.00 
hold tirely turned his brain, and made of him not only an agitator ‘ . 
and but a political criminal. There were circumstances in the The Catholic Church in Korea . . 1.00 ' 
tragedy which ought to have convinced him of the folly of The Maryknoll Movement - »« « 150 
Sor. useless sacrifices. But young Ulianov, unhappily for himself The Vatican Mission Exposition . . 1.50 
very and for Russia, too, lacked the faith which makes martyrs and Thoughts from Modern Martyrs . . 60 
*xico possessed only the strength that arms in darkness the hand of ‘ 
‘e to a powerful assassin. As Mr. Marcu says, he was a man who Felix Westerwoudt. . . . =. . ‘85 
Miss dismissed from his analysis the ideas of right and wrong, for- The Martyr of Futuna . . . . . 1.00 
will getting that, in time, they are bound to stand out and avenge 
ause themselves on all those who have denied their existence. Gift cards enclosed if desired. 
The entire impression of Russian conditions, as they are 
y. exposed in this book, is false, and repuses on a complete mis- 
conception of Russian mentality as well as of Russian character. SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PRICE 
The author’s Lenin is just as wrongly appreciated. He loses FOR ENTIRE SHELF $21. 
his way whenever he tries to present to his readers a fact, and . 
Vew begins to wander into dissertations that leave one confused and (Regular Price $26) 
dismayed. It is hard to tell whether he is himself a Bolshevik ‘ 
ated or a communist, but I do know that he is an idealist without 
tton any tangible ideal. 
The other volume dealing with the Russian situation is very THE FIELD AFAR 
ject, different from the work of Mr. Marcu. A satire in some Subscription one year $1.00 
ly a parts, a humorous description in others, it carries the ring of 
ren- truth throughout. One feels at once that the author tells us Ideal as a Christmas remembrance 
eat, only what he has really seen with his own eyes, and that he 
tive regards his subject as so overwhelmingly interesting that it a ae 
hich would only be a pity to spoil it with exaggerations or diatribes. 
ihi- He is amusingly solemn in all his appreciations, and absolutely FIELD AFAR BOOK DEPT. 
lern exquisite in certain of his judgments on the different people 
like he has met, and the different spectacles he has witnessed, as Maryknoll New York 
t it for instance his visits to various factories, to the prison which 
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A Romance of Ferdinand de Soto 
by Mary Brasson LITTLETON 


HIS Sener historical novel guarantees 
an evening’s pleasant diversion to anyone 
who is still human enough to love the romantic. 
With a background of Spain and the Spanish- 
Americas, it relates the famous love story of 
the noted Spanish explorer, Ferdinand de Soto, 
and Ysabel de Bobadilla. Separated by parental 
opposition, all hope for the lovers seemed lost 
when Ysabel is ordered by the Spanish Ki 
CharlesV., to marry a rich merchant for poli- 
tical reasons. The denouément is skilfully 
brought about by the author, but only after 
the lovers have experienced interesting and try- 
ing adventures. 


N THIS, her first novel, Mrs. Littleton has 

also introduced an unusual minor plot twin- 
ing the two with excellent artistry. Writing, 
as she does, of a colorful nation and period of 
history, she takes full advantages of the op- 
portunities afforded her to embellish her story 
with some of the outstanding historical char- 
acters of the times, such as Ignatius Loyola, 
Teresa of Avila, Ponce de Leon, Bishop Las 
Casas and others. Her ability enables her to 
create situations in which she can introduce a 
Moorish legend or an Indian fable with equal 
felicity. The numerous elements entering this 
novel are combined with such superb taste and 
sense of proportion that a few pleasant hours 
are in store for the reader. 


$2.00 


Recommended in the October Newsletter of the 
Catholic Book Club 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishers for 102 years 
44. Barclay St. New York 


the Bolsheviks conduct on a principle of charity and indul- 
gence, which, however, is confined to common crooks and 
murderers, but resolutely denied to political offenders or ene- 
mies of the Bolshevik régime. 

There is a good deal of seriousness beneath all the banter, 
and Mr. London leaves us with the impression that he is not 
only a keen observer, but also an intelligent man, able to rise 
above prejudices to reach an indipendent judgment. He gives 
us some pathetic pages, such for instance, as his meeting with a 
former great lady in czarist days, now reduced to the condition 
of a charwoman in the house of a Bolshevik and accepting it 
with humorous dignity, and the sad impression produced by 
the sight of the toys of the murdered little son of Nicholas II. 
There are others which make us cry and laugh at the same 
time, like his half serious and half comic appreciation of the 
reconciliation of the Soviets with God, where he takes care 
to underline the fact that “naturally the first advances came 
from the Almighty!” 

But the conclusion of his little volume is by far the best 
ever reached by an observer of the Russian revolution. Unfor- 
tunately it is but too true that what has been destroyed in 
Russia by the mad men who rule it today, is “the family, the 
home which gives a meaning to life, and the liberty which 
makes it worth while.” A sad conclusion, but somehow I like 
it better than the one of Mr. Marcu, which in reality is no 
conclusion at all, because it consists in the canonization of 
things he does not know, and of a man he has not understood. 


CATHERINE RADZIWILL. 


Drilling New Craftsmen 


The American Renaissance, by R. L. Duffus. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 

HIS book is well described upon its jacket as “a compre- 

hensive survey of the condition of art—its teaching and 
practice—in the American colleges and art schools.” The 
author made a tour of “outstanding” instit,tions, bringing to 
bear upon them tastes acquired, one may imagine, in the classes 
of Charles Eliot Norton, the first awakener of aesthetic sensi- 
bilities in Harvard students. As a result, he finds himself 
“legitimately” asking whether these educational agencies are 
not preparing soil in which may spring up, on all sides, a 
renaissance of art, perhaps entitling us “te write the name 
of America beside the names of Italy and Greece.” 

He says little as to the artistic value of what these institu- 
tions do but gives abundant detail about their founding, pur- 
poses, hours and ways of work, even of discipline. Knowledge 
of architecture, sculpture, painting and cr ft-work of the 
world’s best periods is being given out thr the museum 
lecturers to students, young and old, who - e encouraged by 
instructors in the local art schools to attempt solution of like 
problems. Music and drama also call to them, through enter- 
prise of the community, to be “creative artists.” And the re- 
sponse is certainly rewarding in enthusiasm and vitality. “Sell- 
ing art” to the multitudes (though Mr. Duffus does not use 
that phrase) is leading multitudes to decorate material, greatly 


increasing all material sales thereby. Can these decorating 
multitudes be given standards of artistic excellence able to 
chasten their abundant product into such beauty as we find in | 
decorations of the past? 

Mr. Duffus cannot tell us. He is impressed, as anyone | 
should be, by the eagerness of students and of teachers, as well | 
as by the talent and ability they show. But he says: “The | 
conception of the artist, the model upon which the apprentice | 
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to the trade of beauty forms himself, is changing before our 
eyes. . . . Not so long ago tradition set the painter or sculptor 
apart from the rest of mortality. He was a priest, he under- 
stood mysteries, he communed with the stars. ... [Now] 
he drops handicraft, hails the machine as his brother. This 
means an art that goes with the prevailing economic and tech- 
nical drift. Just as the mediaeval artist served the Church 
the modern artist must serve the machines, which are by way 
of being the modern church. But what does one mean by 
machines? Primarily an enormous power of reduplication, and 
a corresponding loss of the individual touch. . . . The artist’s 
opportunity is to make of the machine a mightier etching tool, 
a vaster brush, to spread his idea across a countryside, instead 
of confining it to a few feet of wall or canvas.” 

One feels suggestive questioning behind these sentences. But 
certainly machines cannot be both “the modern church” our 
artist is to serve, and “a vaster brush to spread ideas across a 
countryside”? It is in the latter capacity alone that machines 
might take part in an artistic renaissance. But they cannot 
spread ideas of power and beauty till such ideas shall be again 
conceived by men. And to conceive sublimely men must have 
some vision of an immaterial good which they can body forth 
with such devotion as artists of old time gave to their gods. 


MarGArReET KENDALL. 


Villon Himself Again 


Frangois Villon, by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Incorporated. $5.00. 


HIS is biography at its best. It is well that the American 

public should be treated at last to an honest and scholarly 
portrait of Villon after the wealth of inaccurate, third-rate 
stuff produced on the subject in the form of glowing and whole- 
some legends, sentimental plays and other literary mouth- 
wash ; the conception people have formed is that of an attractive 
and gallant gentleman, concealing a heart of gold under a 
somewhat rough ‘’xterior; in short, a potential Robin Hood 
endowed with thé gift of words. Nothing, of course, could 
be farther from the truth, and very different is the tale which 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis tells. Here is Villon before us, alive, 
divested of glamour, his verse his only saving grace: Villon 
the villain, Villon of the sordid life, Villon the thief and the 
murderer, Villon the drunkard and the debauchee. No redeem- 
ing gestures, no chivalrous feats to relieve the picture; only a 
magnificent feeling for rhythm and an extraordinary gift for 
weaving words. A spent and ugly body, a mirthless, cynical 
and unscrupulous soul, but a soul that knew the beauty of 
sound, and cou! create it. 

A splendid °° splendidly written. It is as if Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis had ‘‘tted his language to the texture of the man 
and the period. ‘tnd the vitality of it! The sentences bound 
and rebound with a buoyancy, a surety of aim that delight 
the eye and the ear. 

There is more to be reaped from the book than a haunting, 
flesh-and-blood portrait of Villon, and a scholarly compilation 
of the best he wrote; Mr. Wyndham Lewis also re-creates 
before us, with much skill and beauty, the atmosphere of the 
fifteenth century. ‘The amount of labor the book presupposes, 
be it said in closing, is stupendous: weeks and months of re- 


_ search, long and patient delving into a maze of involved and 


contradictory records. No effort has been spared, no stone 
left unturned, to get at the facts, find Villon as he really was. 
A book one wants to read again. 
Hoivarp. 


HIS exquisite statue of St. 
Therese—the Little Flower— 
especially modeled by Mario Kor- 
bel—executed in sterling silver and 
enclosed in a fine artistically 


tooled leather case. 


GORHAM 
Ecclesiastical Products 


Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 
New York 
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Unpopular Essays on the 
Philosophy of History 


MOORHOUSE I. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


Professor of Constitutional Law, 
Fordham University 


With a foreword by 
FATHER JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 
“Objective evidence is constantly brought forward 
against subjective evidence and vigorous logic against 
careless inference.” Dr. Ryan 
A collection of Father Millar’s Essays with an 
introduction by Doctor Ryan;—this book is a bril- 
liant successor to the widely known collaborations 
of these two men, neither of whom needs presenta- 


tion to the Catholic-American reading public. 
$2.50 net. 


The Political Economy 


of Juan de Mariana 
JOHN LAURES, S.J., Ph.D. 


Professor Designate of Political Economy, 
Jochi University, Tokio 


With a foreword by 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Pi.D., L.L.D., 
MeVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University 


“One is richer, far richer, for knowing that in sixteenth- 


century Spain Juan de Mariana lived, wrote and came 


to grips with problems in such fashions as to set us 
further on our way. These are riches, too, which grow 
by sharing. Our thanks to Father Laures for his having 
shared!” Satrurpay Review or LiTeRATURE 


“Father Laures . . . has in my opinion given us a distinct 
contribution and has enriched the history of economic 
doctrines with a noteworthy study.” Dr. SELIGMAN 


$3.00 net. 


Fordham University Press 


NEW YORK 


Books of Distinction in Content and Format 


Serenity and Depth 


Facing Life, by W. H. P. Faunce. New York: The Mae- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

ACING LIFE is a collection of over fifty talks to students 

on the meaning of life. Though not so sustained, they 
remind us much of Professor William James’s admirable Talks 
to Students on Life Ideals. President Faunce says these papers 
“are too brief to allow logical development—logic does not 
always prevail at nine a. m.” There is logic enough and 
what is more, serenity, insight, charm, breadth of view and 
good sense. 

These essays deal with The New Environment, The Widen- 
ing Horizon, Deepening Faith, Persistent Problems and Be- 
yond College Gates. Under these general titles a wide range 
of subjects are treated: Liberal or Vocational Training, Afraid 
of That Which Is High?, Good English, Before Examinations, 
The Social Message of Religion, Who Was Jesus?, Why the 
Bible?, What is America?, The Meaning of Change, An In- 
dustrial Creed. 

The essays are brief, usually about four pages long. They 
are brief, but they are crisp, and incisive. They are like little 
intellectual cameos. They are crystals of thought. 

The general educational point of view may be indicated by 
a paragraph: “The great reform in education would be to 
abolish ‘preparatory schools,’ and make school life a fine and 
worthy thing in itself, so that if the student never goes any 
further he has still had a rich and enlarging experience under 
large-minded, great-souled men and women. In a real school 
we are not getting ready to live—we are living. “The best 
preparation for life is participation in life.’ ” 

The more general point of view may be illustrated by: 
“Moreover, a great triumphant belief in some eternal principle, 
in some unchanging value, in something worth living for and 
worth dying for, releases us from scores of petty fears and 
inhibitions and makes us pass over obstacles as a flying eagle 
over stone walls in the pasture.” Or more crisply: “What 
we think of God determines what we think of all else in the 
universe”; and from another angle—‘Science has made chance 
unthinkable.” 

The book is extremely well written. Within our space 
limitations only two characteristics may be noted. The first 
is the effective use of a fine summarizing or anticipatory epi- 
grammatic sentence. The two quotations at the end of the 
last paragraph illustrate it. Other illustrations are: “Nature’s 
penalties are swift and sure, and the path of moral perversion 
leads straight to the door of the insane asylum.” ‘Education 
divorced from purpose becomes self-indulgent dilettantism, 
self-centered, anemic and perilous to the nation.” ‘There is 
something in the native American temper which compels the 
steady repression of the best.” And finally, “Christ never dis- 
solved religion into sociology or diluted His gospel into physical 
hygiene and sanitation. He kept His message fundamentally 
religious, heart-searching, God-seeking.” 

The other is the effective use of an image to drive home 
similarly the point he wishes to make: “Odysseus stuffed their 
ears [the sailors’] with cotton to shut out the tempting strains 
[of the sirens]. But when Orpheus and his crew sailed past 
the dangerous islands, he took out his lyre and struck up a 
sweeter music so that the sirens’ voices were no longer heard. 
‘De te fabula docet’—‘the story means you.’ No stuffing of 
the ears can save us long. No withholding of the facts, no 
artificial deafness and blindness will we submit to!” Again, 
“The problems bristle before us, like the Sphinx which would 
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CATHOLIC BOO 


K CLUB 


You Get the Best Catholic Book of the Month 
Chosen by a Board of Seven Famous Editors 


John L. Belford, D.D. 
Myles Connolly 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
Kathleen Norris 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
James J. Walsh, M.D. 
Michael Williams 


Every month, all leading publishers submit 
their lists to our editors. The entire field of 
current literature is surveyed for the most im- 
portant book which reflects the Catholic at- 
titude on modern life. 


Cm.) 


This book will be mailed, immediately upon 
publication, to members of the Catholic Book 
Club—at an average price less than the cost 
of the same book at the booksellers. 


No books of a purely devotional character will 
be chosen, as being outside the aims of the 
Club. Fiction, poetry, drama, belles-lettres, 
history, biography, and education will be repre- 
sented, in works which have literary merit and 
general appeal. 


Sign and send the coupon at once, and we will 
send you the November book... or if you prefer, 
we can back-date your subscription to October. 
Subscribers receive our reviews of other Catholic 
books considered by the editors, though not 
chosen as the book of the month. 


The first Catholic Book Club book was a novel 
—announced and distributed last month. 
Peadar O‘Donnell’s ““The Way It Was with 
Them” has since been hailed as a masterpiece, 
by critics Catholic and non-Catholic. The 
November book will be the biography, of a 
great scholar. The title will be announced 
November 5th. 


The retail prices of these two books would be 
$5.50. Members of the Catholic Book Club 
received them, the very day of publication, at 
the low average price of $2 a book. The 
Catholic Book Club plan is not only a service, 
but also a saving. Subscriptions: 


$25 in advance 
$28 in installments 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


(0 For $25 enclosed enter my subscription for one year 
(12 books). 

(J For $4 enter my subscription. I promise to pay $4 
a month for six more months for a total of 12 books. 
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OPEN FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


THE 
STUTTGART 
PSALTER 


Vol. I. 


FACSIMILE AND 
EXPLANATORY TEXT 


By 
ERNEST T. DEWALD, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Art and Archaeology in Princeton 
University 


HIS manuscript, with over 300 miniatures, is one 

of the two earliest surviving illustrated Psalters, 
the other being the famous Psalter of Utrecht. The 
miniatures constitute the most varied and original il- 
lustration which was ever given the Book of Psalms, 
and reflect a strange symbolism that would be quite 
impossible to decipher without the explanatory com- 
mentary that accompanies each miniature. This first 
volume of Professor Dewald’s work is a facsimile re- 
production, with a colour-plate, of this extraordinary 
picture-book of early mediaeval iconography and 
liturgical practise. A second volume will trace the 
development of Psalter illustration in the early Mid- 
dle Ages and treat the problems of the permanence 
of the manuscript and the sources of its style and 


symbolism. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, N. J. 

Subscription Price: $17.50, brochured and boxed; carriage extra. 

Price om and after Publication: $20.00, brochured and boxed; 


carriage extra. 


devour those who could not guess her riddle.” Was the cause 
against the lecture method ever put so well so briefly? “All 
intimacy, all personal contagion under such circumstances, is 
impossible, and the long-range lecture becomes a Big Bertha 
fired hit or miss at an unknown crowd.” 

This is an altogether admirable book, and though one might 
disagree with some points, one cannot help feeling the fine, 
serene, expansive personality who speaks through the pages. 

Epwarp A. FirzpaTRIcK. 


An Analytical Spree 


Good-Bye Wisconsin, by Glenway Wescott. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

HIS group of sketches is so like a companion-piece, in 

organization and material, to its author’s success of a 
year ago, The Grandmothers (which was certainly only osten- 
sibly a novel) that one does not immediately seize upon the 
difference which makes the present book a so much less satisfy- 
ing expression of young Mr. Wescott’s unquestionable talent. 
This difference does not lie in the fact that Good-Bye Wiscon- 
sin deals with contemporary interpretations—Mr. Wescott is 
a realist, which means one whose art should be under no special 
debt of richness or force to a vanished era; but it may well 
lie, if we permit the chance wording of the sentence to shape 
a suggestion for us, in the fact that Good-Bye Wiscon:in does 
deal in interpretations. It does represent its author indulging 
himself in that protracted, humorless brooding on the signifi- 
cance of life, and that painstaking defining of the esoteric 
intimations of rare moments of being, which are the special 
temptation of all articulate and intelligent people. It may 
be added that they are also the special artistic enemy of this 
type of fluid sketch, which relies solely upon the concrete 
expression of a mood to impose form upon it. 

Mr. Wescott has not the dramatic instinct which enables 
Mr. Hemingway to round out his literary moods so swiftly and 
flawlessly, nor the unity of mind and the indescribable magic 
of imagery which gave Katherine Mansfield’s best work a 
sharply rememberable quality that experience itself does not 
possess. But in the separate vignettes which made up The 
Grandmothers, he did display abilities which must be regarded 
with deep respect. He showed that he could scent out and 
accumulate material rich in its own right, and that he pos- 
sessed the instinct for dealing with it fully and simply, neither 
sweetening it, on the one hand, nor smartening it with touches 
of our extremely dated current sophistication, on the other. It 
was not over-laudatory to compare The Grandmothers, in its 
humanness and objectivity, to the work of Miss Cather, who 
first accustomed us to that combination in what may be called 
our regional literature. 

In Good-Bye Wisconsin, the balance is no longer held so 
sure—not so much, one feels, because Mr. Wescott has for- 
gotten how to be objective or how to “get on with the story,” 
as because he evidently feels he has earned the right to slow 
up and think his thoughts out. And there is a result, other 
than the diminution of entertaining power, which is curious 
enough to be called paradoxical. Mr. Wescott’s material is, 
of course, still authentic, and still recognizably chosen by the 
serious artist who is consciously aware of the use he intends 
to make of it. But his increased preoccupation with its signi- 
ficance actually makes it seem less significant. "The moral 
reality of the characters, which was so evident in the specific 
and constantly advancing narrative of The Grandmothers, is 
here quite definitely diminished. They have ceased, to a large 
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IMPORTANT MACMILLAN FALL BOOKS 


The Origins of the 
World War 
By SIDNEY B. FAY 


This scholarly and unprejudiced 
historical study is the last word on 
“war responsibility.” Based on all 
available documents, these two vol- 
umes cover the underlying causes of 
the war before Sarajevo and the 
immediate causes which preceded 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. 
Without doubt Professor Fay is the 
foremost authority in the world on 
this subject and his conclusions are 
certain to be read and discussed 
wherever intellectual leaders of the 
country come together. Two vols. 


$8.00 


Europe: 
A History of Ten Years 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
With the aid of the Staff of The 
Foreign Policy Association 
A clear bird’s-eye view of Europe 
since the war, charted by a com- 
petent observer. $2.50 


Spies 
By JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


True stories of the great spies of all 
countries. These records of daring, 
adventure, intrigue and incredible 
machinations blend the richness of 
romance with the grip of reality, 
the appeal of the detective story 
with that of history. $2.50 


Prohibition 
Legal and Illegal 
By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


Can anything be done legally about 
the Eighteenth Amendment and 
laws enacted under it. $2.00 


Old World Masters in New 
World Collections 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 


A permanent loan exhibition of the 
greatest examples of art in Amer- 
ica, which can be seen only in this 
volume. $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 


Boston 


The BOOKSELECTION for November 
JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
By ROBERT H. FULLER 


The Editorial Committee of the 
American Booksellers’ Association 
has chosen this biography as the 
Bookselection for November. No 
more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk 
ever swaggered across the Amer- 
ican scene, This combined Barnum 
and buccaneer of Wall Street put 
the last coat of paint on the Gilded 
Age. His life is recounted here with 
all the gusto which went into the living of it. $3.50 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S NEW BOOK 


MASKS in a PAGEANT 


Claude G. Bowers, keynoter of the Democratic con- 
vention, says in the Saturday Review of Literature: 
“William Allen White has painted some extraordi- 
narily fine portraits ... very like a consecutive 
story of the political life of the country in the last 
half century. In short, these are brilliant essays . . . 
destined to have a permanent value.” 

Illustrated, $5.00 


John Cameron’s ODYSSEY 
Transcribed by ANDREW FARRELL 


The true story of an old sailor, Captain John 
Cameron, whose glamorous life was filled with 
storms, murderous fights, sudden death, thrilling 
wrecks, months on a deserted island, savage chiefs, 
cannibals, heathen rites, Spanish dons, dusky dam- 
sels, rogues, gentlemen. When you buy John Cam- 
eron’s Odyssey, you take adventurous passage to the 


far ends of the earth. $4.50 

Schumann-Heink The Early Life of 
The Last of the Thomas Hardy 

Titans By FLORENCE EMILY 


HARDY 


The story of Hardy’s early 
life told from his own 
words and diaries by Mrs. 
Hardy. $5.00 


By MARY LAWTON 
One of the world’s great 
singers tells her own ro- 
mantic life story in this 
biography. $5. 


Lenin 
By VALERIU MARCU 


“A gorgeous book. More 
than any other volume I 
have read it gives the color 
and thrill of in’s stupen- 
dous career.”—John Haynes 
Holmes. .00 


Francis Joseph 
of Austria 


By JOSEPH REDLICH 


The full, rich life of the 
last European monarch of 
the old school in a notable 
biography. IJ/lustrated $5.00 


All prices subject to change on publication 


Publishers ~ 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


The Complete Works of 
Owen Wister 


® For the first time all of Mr. Wis- 


ter’s work has been brought to- 
gether in a uniform definitive edi- 
tion, in eleven volumes each with a 
new Foreword. The set, cloth $25; 
leather $50. 


Back Trailers from the 
Middle Border 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S 
New Book 


With this final book in the “Middle 
Border” series, Harlin Garland 
completes his chronicle of an Amer- 
ican pioneering family. $2.50 


Our Daily Bread 


A New Novel by 
FREDERICK PHILIP GROVE 


John Elliot, a Canadian pioneer 
farmer emerges from this powerful 
novel as a rugged old patriarch—a 
Lear of the prairies. $2.00 


John Masefield s 
Midsummer Night and 
Other Tales in Verse 


The first collecton of John Mase- 
field’s poetry in five ycars. $2.00 


Thomas Hardy’s 
Winter Words in Various 
Moods and Metres 


This volume of verse, prepared for 
publication shortly before his death, 
is Thomas Hardy’s literary legacy 
to poetry lovers everywhere. $2.00 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s Sonnets 


All of Mr. Robinson’s sonnets are 
brought together in one volume for 
the first time. $1.50 


The Answering Voice 
Love Lyrics by Women 
Selected by SARA TEASDALE 
An entirely new edition, with fifty 
poems of the past decade added to 


the collection, and with a new Fore- 
word by the author. 25 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Cardinal Mercier 
by Monsignor A. Laveille 


Vicar-General of Meaux 


Translated from the French 
by Arthur Livingston 


“T have read the life of Cardinal Mercier with the 
greatest interest and pleasure and do not think that 
within its limits of space I have ever met with a 


more satisfying biography.” 
—Sir Bertram C. A. Windle 


“A true picture of the man, the philosopher, the 
priest, the hero. It is more than a sympathetic 
narrative; it is glowing with an ardent enthusiasm.” 

—America 


Price, $2.50 


The Century Co. 
Publishers of Enduring Books 


New York London 


The Collected Verse of a Beloved Poet 


Now Available in a Single Volume 


THE POETRY OF 


FATHER TABB 


By JOHN BANISTER TABB 


With a critical and biographical introduction 
by Professor Francis A. Litz of Johns 
Hopkins University 


The countless thousands who for many years have 
been reading and cherishing the poems written by this 
famous Catholic poet, will welcome the announce- 
ment that his poetry has been collected into one vol- 
ume. This volume represents all phases of the poet’s 
genius, from moods of quaint humor to deep reli- 


gious conviction. 
$3.00 at all booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


extent, flying the signals we all understand, and have become 
mere counters or symbols in the game Mr. Wescott is playing 
‘in his own lonely mind. Much of his material is intrinsically 
dramatic—A Guilty Woman, which plays a new variation, 
to a new conclusion, on the hackneyed theme of “a woman 
scorned”; Like a Lover, which deals with the dreadful fascina- 
tion exerted by a murderous maniac on two different women; 
The Whistling Swan, telling of a young musician disappointed 
of his life’s ambition, but strangely restored and bitterly con- 
soled; The Runaways, Prohibition and The Sailor, which are 
the book’s most explicit studies of Wisconsin countryside char- 
acters. But the genuine drama here has been so retarded, its 
meaning so translated and overlaid with elaborations and re- 
finements of meaning, that what is forthright and memorable 
in it comes with no immediate impact, for the most part, but 
like an echo relayed from very far away. Perhaps the first 
sketch, from which the book is named, is the best, not only 
because the author’s sensitive perceptions are at their acutest 
in dealing with that Mid-West which is to him partly an aver- 
sion and partly an obsession, but also because this one piece, 
Good-Bye Wisconsin, pretends to be no more than an essay. 
Hence it is freed from the necessity of establishing a dramatic 
focus. Its pace and purpose suit the author’s new discursive- 
ness so admirably that it is the sole example in the volume 
of genuine artistic unity. 
Mary Korars. 


The World’s Blood-Pressure 


Health and Wealth; A Survey of the Economics of World 
Health, by Louis I. Dublin. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
R. DUBLIN, the well-known statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, has gathered an im- 
mense amount of valuable information with regard to most of 
the problems of health which occupy the people of our day, in 
a series of fifteen essays which constitute this book. Some titles 
that are tempting to those interested in such questions are: 
The Cost of Medical Service, What It Costs to Neglect Our 
Children, The Chance of Death from Cancer, The Problem 
of Old Age, ‘ie Possibility of Extending Human Life. 

The two addresses of particular interest at the moment are: 
Birth Control and the Population Question, and Has Prohibi- 
tion Improved the Public Health? With regard to birth con- 
trol there are such striking sentences as : “Already in 1920 the 
native stock residing in the urban areas was scarcely reproduc- 
ing itself. . . . The number of older persons in this population 
is constantly increasing. Many of these have to be supported 
by the younger generation. The greater the burden placed 
on young people, the fewer their children. . . .” 

Dr. Dublin emphasizes the fact that contraceptive practices 
may do serious harm. There is the very strong possibility that 
they may result in permanent sterility of young married women. 
He adds, “I know nothing so tragic as the case of young 
people who avoid children in the first years of their married 
life, only to find that they canriot have them when they want 
them.” He comments, “Probably the most serious single con- 
sequence of the current practice is that it robs those who in- 
dulge in it of the greatest of all blessings—the families to pro- 
vide for and to live for.” 

Dr. Dublin’s comments on prohibition and its effect on 
health are quite as striking and as well substantiated. The 
effect of prohibition on the general health seems to have been 
good. It has made for better conditions in the home, such 


more and better food, better medical service and better 
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THE NEW TEMPLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 
Author of The Great Hunger, etc. 


A mighty sequel to The Great Hunger, 
describing the quest of rebellious youth 
for a new God. Of deep significance, 
yet simple and human, this is a great 
novel. “One of the finest examples of 
contemporary creative writing this reviewer 


has read.”—-N. Y. Times. $2.50 


TENTS of WICKEDNESS 


By MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 


A novel of the middle West, and of the 
love of a puritanical farmer boy and the 
light-hearted equestrienne of a traveling 
circus troupe. The love and conflict of 
opposing strains are beautifully depicted. 
“A most vivid and altogether charming 
tale by a writer of» fine ynderstanding.” 
—Buffalo Evening News. $2.50 


OTHER FICTION 
THE FIGURED FLAME 


By Jane Darrow $2.50 
FOOLS IN MORTAR 

By Doris Leslie $2.00 
FLOWERDOWN 

By Ann Knox $2.50 
THE GOLDEN ROUND 

By Frances Winwar $2.00 
WAY FOR A SAILOR! 

By Albert Richard Wetjen $2.50 


THE IMPATIENCE 
OF A LAYMAN 


By 
HUGH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 


A ringing call to a new reality in reli- 
gion and in life. Fearlessly and engagingly 
the author urges positive standards of joy 
and good in place of our usual preoccupa- 
tion with evil and pain. A challenging, 


A LITTLE CLOWN 
LOST 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 


Auther of 
The Chicken-W agon Family, etc. 


A beautiful and touching story of one 
little clown’s love for a dreamer. “Mr. 
Benefield has a knack for treating old 
things in a new way. This is thus far 
his best book.”—N. Y. Herald 
2. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF A LIST 
THAT HAS WON 


the applause of a nation! 
A book which will go down in the 


history of world literature . . . a novel 
that can play a tune on your heart- 
strings . . . an author who has suc- 
ceeded at a task which defied the 
genius of Dickens and Mark Twain 

. . a discussion of life that will stir 
the thought of two continents . . . a 
brilliant contribution to Americana 
. . . these are but a few of the plau- 
dits that have been bestowed on these 
distinguished Century books and their 
authors. Here are some of the sea- 
son’s best biographies, travelogues, 
books on world problems and current 
affairs. Why not send for a free 
copy of CENTURY BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS. . . it will teil you more 
about them. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NIGHTS ABROAD 
By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


Author of 


Around the World in New York, ete. 


Fascinating and unconventional travel 
sketches in out-of-the-way corners of 

World cities. Here we see the intimate, 
unusual details that distinguish one city 
from another; we see the true night life 
of the natives when tourists are asleep, 


under the guidance of a delightful racon- 


DAY OF FORTUNE 
By NORMAN MATSON 


The great odyssey of American youth. 
“Te has in it the quality of Hamsun— 
streaked with more sunlight,” says Jim 
Tully. The N. Y. Evening Post says: 
“Here is childhood which reawakens mem- 
ories left untouched by Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn.” $2.50 


BABE EVANSON 


By CATHARINE BRODY 


A fine character story of the growth of 
a New York stenographer, and her voyage 
from inexperience to disillusionment. The 
sights, sounds and feeling of New York 
pervade the book. “An art gallery filled 
with verbal pictures of life as it is lived 
by the working youth of a great American 


city."—Portland Express. $2.50 
GENERAL BOOKS 
THE TURKISH ORDEAL 
By Halidé Edib Illus. $4.00 
BULLETS AND BOLOS 
By John R. White Illus. $3.50 


ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 
CULTURE 
By Maurice Parmelee Illus. $4.00 


THE CHEVALIER BAYARD 
By Samuel Shellabarger Illus. $4.00 


MARVELS OF SCIENCE 


By M. K. Wisehart Illus. $2.50 


FABULOUS 
NEW ORLEANS 


By LYLE SAXON 
Author of Father Mississippi 


The strange and picturesque story of the 
most mysterious city in the United States. 
The author describes New Orleans at 
Carnival time, and then tells its glam- 
orous history, its balls, duels, plagues, 
Voodoo orgies, and the gradual emergence 
of the American city from the French and 


heartening book. $2.00 teur, Illustrated. $4.00 Spanish. Illus. by E. H. Suydam. $5.00 
MEXICO AND ITS A-RAFTING ON THE THE FRINGE OF THE 
HERITAGE MISSISSIP’ MOSLEM WORLD 


By ERNEST GRUENING 


A complete, authoritative and timely study 
of complex present-day Mexico, interpreted 
in the light of its past. “Were I asked 
to choose the book of the season I would 
name MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE.” 
—Charles J. Finger in N. Y. World. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


The romantic story of a grand old Amer- 
ican industry is here reconstructed by one 
who spent his boyhood among the pilots 
and raftsmen of the Mississippi. The lives 
and exploits of famous river men feature 
these pictures of steamboat days. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


Author of A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World, etc. 


“The Prince of Vagabonds” takes you on 
his latest journey through the changing 
Near East, combining with his vivid snap- 
shots a clear and valuable analysis of 
Mustafa Kemal and the “new” Turkey. 
Illustrated. $4: 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133ed Street and Comvent Avenues, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER, AND ING 
OPENS MONDAY, OCTOBER CLOSES week ia 


bbe 


. By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


“a A serene and smiling book, full of the age-old beauty 
-§ of the Gascon country side. We find again the beloved 
Jn Abbé watching over his flock. A book of unusual charm. 


This is an Appleton Book. $2.50 at all bookstores. 


GOOD BYE, WISCONSIN 


by GLenway Westcott 


Here the author of “The Grandmothers,” 
Harper Prize Novel for 1927, states his credo 
and depicts new phases of Wisconsin life. 
Here again you taste the pungent earthly 
flavor that has brought him unstinted critical 
ee acclaim. “A real, a worthy American achieve- 
ad ment.”—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


- MONEY OF HER OWN 
ccs by Marcarer CuLKiIn BANNING 


se When Carol Ranger was left a fortune, after 
+ her marriage-to a poor man, her husband was 
forbidden to benefit by a penny of it. How 
did she meet the inevitable difficulties that 
arose? “Entertaining — thought-provoking.” 
—N. Y. American. “A delightful novel.”— 
Boston Globe. $2.00 


Harrer & Brotuers, Publishers 


housing. There has been a saving of 14,500 children a year 
under the age of five and another 2,000 a year between five 
and ten with still another 1,000 between ten and twenty, 
This improvement does not hold true for the health of mature 
men. Beginning with 1920 there has been a continuous and 
marked rise in the death rates from the use of alcohol. The 
records of the hospitals for the insane show similar increase of 
alcoholic insanity. What is even more interesting is the fact 


that the death rate from alcoholism has gone down during the’ 


last ten years in Canada. 


These excerpts will make it very clear that Dr. Dublin has 


written a very interesting volume which contains valuable 
material on insistent problems. 
James J. WALSH. 


An American Iliad 


John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent Benét. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


UDDENLY, and with only the mild fanfarronade of a 

de luxe first edition, Stephen Benét leaps into the front 
rank of living poets. We had known him as a clever young 
novelist and clear-voiced lyric poet, capable of turning out a 
Saturday Evening Post story and a swinging ballad with the 
same versatile excellence. But in the first twenty pages of 
John Brown’s Body we find that he can twang a mighty 
narrative string, and that in doing so he has set new epic 
vibrations echoing through that Valhalla where Roland, Beo- 
wulf and the Nibelungs used to lord it alone. 

Mr. Benét has performed a remarkable feat: he has made 
a long poem exciting, hugely readable, popular. With the 
exception of Masefield, no other modern poet has achieved 
this distinction. Mr. Benét has had enough experience with 
popular taste to realize that his readers must know all about his 
story before he starts writing it; that the chief actors must be 
thrice familiar to everyone; and that the ground must have been 
trodden by the feet of a thousand previous story-tellers. These 
are the prerequisites of any epic and all forms of folk litera- 
ture; in John Brown’s Body they save many a dreary chapter 
and verse of explanation, many a prosy stretch of diagram- 
matics. The tale goes forward with grand omissions; the poet 
celebrates only the rich superlative instances: Pickett’s charge 
at Gettysburg; the death utterance of Wirtz, villainous com- 
mandant of the Andersonville prison ; the description of Grant’s 
baggy uniform and Lee’s immortal horse. Whenever possible, 
Mr. Benét deletes mere prose. As a result, John Brown’s 
Body makes a useless campaign map, a wretched text-book, but 
a torrential poem of the Civil War. 

The novelist’s art supplements the poet’s in the handling of 
various sub-plots woven throughout the tale. No one could 
ask for happier romantic material than the loves of Wingate, 
the southern officer, and Sally Dupré, daughter of a gambler; 
Jack Ellyat, the northern volunteer, and Melora Vilas, the 
copper-haired backwoods beauty. The sacrifice and passion 
of these lovers is briefly but powerfully indicated against a 
backdrop of moving armies and terrible realism. One is lost 
in admiration of Mr. Benét’s narrative skill, marveling that 
he turns and advances so dexterously within the confines of a 
few running verses. 

But ultimately it is the poetry in John Brown’s Body that 
makes it swifter than any short story, more engrossing than 
any novel. No brief quotation can do justice to the elastic 
extension of the blank verse, solid with poetry, yet buoyant 
with “that blood that flies with the bird.” The lyric passage 
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NCYCLOPEDIA 


An international work of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the 


Catholic Church. 


The Standard Authority on Everything Catholic. 


Here are just two of the many letters of Commendation received from Protestant Sources: 


. . « the tone of the work is notably fair. The pur- 
as they are able to ascertain it, and let it speak for itself; 
and this purpose is maintained, so far as I can see, through- 
out. The Encyclopedia is a necessary part of the library of 
all persons who wish to understand what the Roman Cath- 
olic Church means. 

Rev. George Hodges, Dean, 
The Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


I confess I began the examination of this work with many 
misgivings and some prejudice. But I soon detected evi- 
dences of sound scholarship, critical judgment and both fair- 
ness and frankness. I notice that every article is signed and 


an adequate bibliography is attached. This speaks for its 
authoritativeness. I note that every creed and philosophic 
speculation from Animism and Fetichism to Christian Sci- 
ence and Pragmatism is treated. This speaks for its com- 
prehensiveness and up-to-dateness. I note there is no attempt 
to manufacture facts or to twist them to fit theological theo- 
ries. Where a disputed question is discussed, all sides are 
given with reason and authorities. This speaks for fairness. 
As a Baptist, I was especially anxious to see what treat- 
ment we would receive. No denomination, unless it be the 
Catholics themselves, is so generally misunderstood and so 
often misrepr--ented. I found the article in question to be 
careful, cleax, comprehensive, and in all essential details, 
accurate. 

The Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


The entire work represents 


17 Volumes. 

15 Color Plates. 

363 Full Page Illustrations, in half tone. 
66 Maps. 


The labor of 1,543 writers, 153 revisers, indexers, 
and editorial assistants, over a period of years. 

The price is $90.00 for the Set in Cloth Binding. 

Convenient terms of payment. 


Special Notice: 

There are many public libraries with- 
out the means to purchase this work 
but would gladly accept the gift of a 
set. Write for particulars. 


2,777 Text Illustrations. 
14,000 Pages. 
25,000,090 words. 
15,000 Leading Articles. 
350,000 Subjects. 


UniversaL KNowLepGe FouNnpDATION 
19 Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


I should like to receive Specimen Pages 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, free of charge. 
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WALTER J. FAHY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 
44 Pins 522 Fitch Avenas 
Jobu 4108 Merrey Hill 3700 


BETHANY HOUSE 
(Conducted for Women by the Maryhnell Sisters) 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacious Grounds—Medern Table and Servies 


Rates: $4.00 per Day and Upward, Inactading Meals 
Sec. Divectress, BETHANY HOUSE, Maryknell, N. Y. 


SAINT 


Doording and Dey School—Conducted the Sisters of Merey 
GH SCHOOL COURSE OF R YBARS 
with Catholic of America. 


eges and Secondary 
College 
Beivese Roome er without beth. 
JUNIOR HIGH AND PREPARATORY CLASSES 
Secretarial School for High School Graduates 


Academy of Notre Dame 


TYNGSBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS 
A Catholic Boarding School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Deme of Namar 


A. BRUDERHAUSEN 


47 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


beginning “This is the hidden place that hiders know,” is 
undiluted loveliness. Lincoln’s soliloquy is humanity lifted to 
the incandescent quality of noble poetry, Shakespearean poetry. 
And the battles! 


“If you would sing of fighters, sing of these men, 
Sing of Fair Oaks and the battered Seven Days. . .” 


Stephen Benét sings of them as no other American poet has 
ever sung before. Henceforward the poem, John Brown’s 
Body, will assuredly be as much a part of our tradition as the 
song which inspired the title. 

Henry Morton Rosinson. 


Simple Annals 


The Way It Was with Them, by Peadar O’Donnell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50. 

HE English edition of this book is called The Islanders. 

That has geographical precision. But the present title 
fixes the latitude and longitude of the mood. This is a simple 
account of the way life goes with the people of one of those 
little rocky isles which break the rage of the Atlantic before 
it thunders on the shores of Ireland. Things which usually 
determine the quality of a novel do not count here. Folk on 
Inniscara fall in love, woo and suffer heartache and wed, but 
their way in such matters is as simple as their ways in fishing 
and farming, gossiping and merry-making. To give the book 
a bit of a plot, the author drags in a very improbable compli- 
cation. It doesn’t hurt the book much; it does not help at 
all. Ruth Wilson, from the great world beyond, never be- 
comes real in this island world. All she accomplishes is a 
bad effect cn Peadar O’Donnell’s prose for a few chapters. The 
infatuation, between Susan and the refugee, Friel, has more 
probability, and to leave Susan safely in Charlie Doogan’s 
arms at the end, the author has to make Friel jilt the girl 
without rhyme, reason or explanation. 

But Peadar O’Donnell set out to write about love only in 
its due place with birth, death, labor, hope and despair, star- 
vation and plenty, grief and merriment—I was about to 
say, all the human emotions, but no: there is no hatred here, 
nor cupidity, nor greed. Rage there is in one instance, with 
cause enough; but no ignoble purpose, no mean action. These 
people are a noble breed; these annals are tonic. Told with a 
stark simplicity many of these scenes must make a deep impres- 
sion on any sensitive mind; moreover, the conviction of reality 
is absolute. Such incidents as the death and wake of little 
Nellie; Mary Doogan’s collapse from starvation as she struggles 
to provide food for her brood; Mary’s own death, with her 
thoughts on the eggs and the ducks and the hens—these are 
not only glimpses of a fascinating, strange society; they are 
saturated with primal emotion. The struggle with rocky soil 
and capricious sea is an epic, and the sweep of the salt winds 
is in the excitement following the discovery of the herring shoal. 
The old Faith is the quiet constant consolation of these people, 
and if the priest cannot get to the island often, the rosary is 
ever at hand. The islanders are not romanticized nor made 
“quaint” for sophisticates to smile at. Their speech is reported 
with obvious veracity, and its resemblances to and differences 
from the reports of Synge, Lady Gregory and others, is some- 
thing to ponder. 

This excellent book by a new Irish writer is made still more 
interesting by Robert Lynd’s introduction and Beth Krebs 
Morris’s admirably appropriate woodcuts. 


SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
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the Oath Sworr to 
Cathelics. . . .” 


“I will wage relentless war against 


THE CONSTITUTION ‘No raligious 
OF THE UNITED qualifce 


office 
the United States.”—(Article VI.) 


WASHINGTON SAID: ‘We have abundant 

reason to rejoice that 
in this land every person may worship God according to 
the dictates of his own heart. In this land of equal 
liberty it is our boast that a man’s religious tenets will 
not forfeit the protection of the laws nor deprive him 
of the right of attaining the highest offices.” 


LINCOLN SAID: “As a nation we began by 

declaring that ‘all men are 
created equal’ . . . When the Know-Nothings get con- 
trol it (the Declaration of Independence) will read ‘All 
men are created equal except negroes, foreigners and 
Catholics.’ When it comes to this I should prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make no 
pretense of loving liberty.” 


ROOSEVELT SAID: “Any political movement 

directed against any body 
of our fellow citizens because of their religious creed is 
a grave offense against American principles and 
American institutions.” 


BRYAN SAID: “Those who have come into 


intimate acquaintance with rep- 
resentative Catholics did not need to be informed that 
they do not concede to the Church authorities the right 


i; © direct their course in political matters, but many 


Protestants, lacking this knowledge which comes with 
personal acquaintance, have been misled.” 


Price, 25 cents 


Grand Ceniral Terminal 


This Americanism? 


The following are excerpts from anti-Catholic literature being circulated throughout the country in 


SO THE PEOPLE MAY KNOW 
The Calvert Associates have compiled 


THE CALVERT HANDBOOK 
OF 
CATHOLIC FACTS 


THE CALVERT ASSOCIATES 


the guise of propaganda: 


“To murder Protestants and Des- nor condition. I will burn, hang, tant wives are not really married and 
troy the American ogee is waste, boil, flay, strangle and bury their children are illegitimate.” 

y all Roman ative these heretics. . . .” — Bogus “Let every American Catholic 


Woman of the Seven 


all heretics, Protestants and Masons. “Catholics believe all Protestant “Popery in the great cities controls 
...I will spare neither age, sex marriages illegal, and hence Protes- | American politics.” 


Get the Facts—Know the Truth 


Many sections of our country, particularly where there are few 
Catholics, are being flooded with millions upon millions of pieces 
of literature of the type quoted above. Augmented by radio, pulpit 
and rostrum, the growing momentum of these outbursts of intoler- 
ance has brought about a crisis, gravely endangering the unity, the 
peace, the prosperity of the Nation. 

This has placed a duty upon all fair-minded Americans which 


transcends any political issue of the moment. In instant response, 
a group of distinguished men of all faiths and political parties 
have written to The Calvert Associates (a society named after the 
founder of Maryland—the first Colony to write full religious 
liberty into its Charter) protesting against this wave of intolerance 
and assuring support of our effort to meet bigotry with plain truth. 


In publishing the Calvert Handbook of Catholic Facts, the Calvert 
Associates received the endorsement of a group of distinguished men of 
all faiths and political parties, including the following: 


Ralph Adams Cram, Architect; George Trustee, Rockefeller Founda Norman 
Gordon Battle; Col. William Se "Donovan, Hapgood, Author, formerly Bane Collier’s; 
Asst. U. S. Attorney General; Owen = Thomas S. Baker, President, Carnegie 
son, Novelist; Daniel Sargent, ‘Harvard Uni- Institute of Technology; Gen. Lincoln C. 
versity Faculty; Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Andrews; Howard S. Cullman, President, 
Columbia University; Philip Kates, Attorney, Beekman Street ital, New York City; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, ‘ohn H. Latane, an, Johns kins 
U. & A. Retired; Prof. David A. McCabe, niversity; Frederick Hobbes Allen; Mau- 
Princeton "University; Haley Fiske, President, rice Sinclair ene ea Editor, The Hartford 


Ne ee Life Insurance Company; Courant; Colonel Campbell Turner; William 

F. C. Fiske, Metropolitan H. Todd, Todd Shis Yards; 
a. Judge Martin 1’. Manton. Cir- Prof. William Mentzel F niversity 
cuit Court of Appeals; Nickoles’ aS. of Virginia; Julian Harris, itor, The 
Butler, President, Columbia University; ——— -Sun, umbus, ia; Dr. Fred- 
Louis Wiley, = York B. R President, of the 
Times; Dr. Henry Princeton City of New York; Sabin, 
University; Bivise | Food! ck, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

Mail this Coupon 


THE CALVERT ASSOCIATES 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


$15.00 a hundred 


New York City 
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OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Conducted by the cf jecey. Address the Directrese. 


MELROSE ACADEMY 
School for Girls 
Students prepared for COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


M F Vocal Expression, Physical Culture. Small classes, 
door sports. Standard hockey field. 
Term begins September 20 
Conducted by the Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 


r A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
OAK KNOLL School of the Holy Child | 


AN ELEMENTARY and COLLEGE PREPARATCRY SCHOOL 
SUMMIT, N. J. Resident and Day Pupils 
Campus of 12 Acres on One of Summit’s Highest Points 


Rosemont College at Rosemont, Pa., St. Frideswide’s at 
Oxford and finishing schools in Paris, Rome and Freibourg, 
are also under the supervision of the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus. 44 Blackburn Road, Phone Summit 1804 


St. Hilda Guild, Ine. 
S| CHURCH VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adornment 


of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
431 BAST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
Vanderbilt 8761 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE 


18637 


FRANKFORT AND JACOB STREETS 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


“ 


CATALOGUES, MAGAZINES. BOOKS 
ann COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


A Rare Adventurer 


Fouché, the Man Napoleon Feared, by Nils Forssell. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $4.00. ‘ 
UTSIDE of two half-hearted concessions to the present 
inane demand for romantic explanations of character in 
biography, Nils Forssell allows the facts to tell their own 
story of Fouché. But these concessions are fine, curious examples 
of the extremities to which a writer is sometimes reduced. 
Thus, Fouché’s seafaring ancestry is offered as the source of 
his ability to steer a devious route through the confusion of 
political waters, maintaining ‘“‘a sharp eye, a steady hand on the 
tiller and imperturbable calm in all weathers.” And this is 
followed by an amusing argument which reconciles the con- 
tradictions between Fouche’s radicalism and the training which 
he received in the Oratorian order. Even Fouché’s reference, 
when in exile, to his academic years as “filled with feelings of 
sweet delight, of true spiritual uplifting” is used to support the 
case. “For we must bear in mind,” says Mr. Forssell, “that 
about 1780 the standard of spirituality demanded by the Ora- 
torian order was far less severe than that of an earlier period.” 
Once these things are off his mind, however, he recovers his 
bearings, takes a new grip on his purpose, and allows the story 
to proceed on its own. It is not his fault if the facts condemn 
Fouché: he has carefully avoided a thesis of any kind, when 
it would have been easy to adopt one of guilt. What extenuat- 
ing circumstances existed are duly noted, together with 
Fouché’s devotion to the principles of the Revolution, amid all 
his personal and party double-dealing and treachery, his free- 
dom from private considerations and his loyalty to his family 
at all times. Altogether the book cannot be overlooked in the 
literature of the Revolution or of the Napoleonic era. 


VINCENT ENGELS. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Lincotn MacVegacu, publisher and critic, is the head of the Dial 
Press of New York. 

Aran S. McDovucatt is a new contributor to The Commonweal. 

Aticg Goutp is the author of Flotilla, and a contributor of poetry 
and prose to the magazines. 

CuarLes WILLIs THOMPSON is a veteran journalist and correspondent 
for the New York and Washington press. He is the author ot The 
New Voter; and Party Leaders of the Time. 

Papraic CotuM is the Irish poet and story-teller, whose books include 
Wild Earth; and The Road Round Ireland. 

THEODORE MAYNARD, poet and critic, now in the English department 
of Georgetown University, is the author of Drums of Defeat; and 
Last Knight; and editor of The Book of Medern Catholic Verse; and 
The Book of Modern Catholic Prose. 

Gracian M. Ketxey, poet and artist, has recently completed the interior 
decoration of Quigley’s in Chicago. : 

: , AULDING is an American essayist and journalist residing 
in Europe. 

ExizanpetH CoatswortH is a New England poet whose books include 
Fox Footprints; and Atlas and Beyond. 

Wittiam Lyon PuHeELPs is the Lampson professor of English in Yale 
University and the author of The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement; Essays on Modern Novelists; The Advance of lish Poetry; 
Essays on Modern Dramatists; and Human Nature and the Gospel. 

KaTHERINE Brécy, poet and critic, has published books of essays 
entitled The Poet’s Chantr ; and Poets and Pilgrims. 

Acnes Reppiier, an American essayist, has published numerous 
volumes, including Points of View; Varia; In Our Convent Days; and 
Americans and Others, 

Rev, Parricx J. Heary is the dean of the theological faculty of the 
Catholic University of America, and the author of The Valerian Persecu- 
ucn; Historical Christianity; and The Social a. { 

Pouncess Catuerimge Rapziwitt is the author in English of They 
Knew the Washingtons; and The Intimate Life of the st Tearina. 

Marcaret Kenpatz is an American artist, and a member of the 
Society of Miniature Painters. 

MIREILLE Ho.tagp is assistant director of the Maison Frangaise, 
Columbia University. 

Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick, dean of the Graduate School of Marquette 
University, is the author of Educational Views and Influence of De Witt 
Clinton; Budget Making in a Democracy; Public Administration; and 
The Public Welfare in Freedman’s America. 

James J. Watsn, M.D., is the author of The Thirteenth, the 
Greatest of Centuries; and The Popes and Science. 

Henry Morton Rosinson, former editor of Contemporary Verse, is 
an essayist and poet in the literary periodicals. 

Suagmas O’SHEEL, poet and critic, is the author of The Blossomy 
Bough; and The Light Feet of Goats; and editor of Joyce Kilmer’s 
anthology, Dreams and Images. 

Vincent Encets i@ a member of the staff of The Commonweal. 
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tq COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 

ibe MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 

a3) Catholic college for women offering courses leading to Becheler degress 
Ragistered by State Boards of Education 

by M. Y¥., N. J. and Pe. Courses in Home end Music. Campas 

of 460 ccres. Teunis, hockey, riding and other sports. Cctslogue 

_ Addvese Deas, Box C. Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Now TRINITY COLLEGE =| | A TERESAN IDEAL IN SERVICE |! | The Oratory School 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | AND SYSTEM | ary 
onl An Institution for the Higher Education | | be A Select School 
rin | THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF for Boys 
own with fall-pe confer Call | SAINT TERESA by 
nples state of New York. Reaked ia poy | Winona, Minnesota THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 
aces to tos Cethatic Universiey of Amarien, end 
e of has professors from that University. Conducted by Lower and Upper School 
ie the of Notre of Namur Can be adapted successfully in the sdministre | Ape! Head 
For particulars, address Price, $1.50 Postpaid | 
er: THE SECRETARY OF THE COLLEGE tion of any educational institution large or smell. | 
hich 
nce, ROSARY COLLEGE College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
s of Charlies Street Avenue, Baltimore. Maryland 
th 
* (One-half hour from “The | 20p” in Chicago) Affiliated with the Catholic University of America. 
0 A standard College, fully recognized, Registered by University of the State of, New 
“his conducted the Dominican Sisters of Accredited by the, = 
ry to the Degree of 
‘mn College students only enrolled Beckelor of Arte. Address 
hen Junior be Fri 
year may be spent at Fribourg NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
1at- Branch, in French Switzerland Resident and Day Pupils 
vith Address Secretary. 
all 
in ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa. T J OHN MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
the College for PREPARATORY SCHOOL | High School ‘end Proparstory 
8. Catholic: Bors tor Col the of See ot New 


HIGH &CHOOL 


ST. WALBURGA’S ACADEMIC SCHOOL |] | GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE, White Plains, N.Y. 


4 CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
630 Riverside Drive, New York City Registered by the Universion of the State af New York with power to confer degress 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE. BEAUTIFUL LOCATION 
Minutes trem New York. Resident and Now-Reddent Senden 


REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


[ ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 


A Catholse Institution 
49228 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Conducted by the Sioters of Morey Higher Education of 
Liberal Aris Cowrse, Pre-Medical, Music, Art couse 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Clagses 


Asturcan, Winees, and Spring Quarters 
Send for 
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These Ten Mighty Minds§ 
Could Study in Vain for Ten Lifetimes 


—their collective intelligence would not be sufficient to fully master and assimilate all of 
the knowledge contained in this one amazing book. It is the world’s greatest reference work, 
No book on earth contains so much knowledge comprest and ready for instant use—all in one 
_ plain alphabetical order, ready to answer your little child’s simple question or your own perplex- 
ing and intricate one. One man can hardly even conceive the vastness of its eontents; no ten men 
could ever master its sum total of knowledge. No subject of human interest is excluded from its scope : 


_ Literature, Art, Music, Electricity, Medicine, Law, Manufacturing, Grammar, Advertising, Shipbuild- 
ing, War, Peace, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, Baseball, Automobiling, Engineering, Architecture, 
Science, Mathematics, Speech, Philosophy—anything— everything you can think of is included in its range, No § 
one can ever know it all but one can have it all at his elbow for instant use in this remarkable J 


a i St ate Male book. It has cost over $1,500,000 to produce it—you may have it now at only roc per day for J 
About this Wonder Book | Short time. 
“a Over 380 editors and specialists L d bd A s Lif d | e e P e | U e dl 
were employed a cy compilason | L@AGEYS IN American Life and Institutions Fraise it Unstintedly 
i are over $1,500,000 to pro- The STANDARD DICTIONARY has received the unqualified endorsement of hundreds of leaders of 
Fi ducanns saguaaive book pub thought and action all over the globe. A great army of the nation’s leading men have already exprest their 
a lished. saivane highest respect and admiration for this wonderful book. Among hundreds, living and dead, who have praised 
RM. and recommended its use are: Archbishop Ireland, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Thomas Hardy, Hudson Maxim, 
4 NY hea, toate Brander Matthews, ex-U. S. Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, W. H. P. Faunce, S. Parkes Cad- 
“Ge 3,000 pages. Sa man, George Barr McCutcheon, George Ade, Elbert H. Gary, Samuel Gompers, etc. 
i, all of the information within its 
pages in one alphabetical order—- The 
an immense time-saving feature. 
| Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
exact information and dates of 
events under the heading of his- 
: Over 3,000 Large rto Pages—over 60 Full-Page Illustrations—More Than 
IT IS MORE THAN 7,900 Text Vocabulary thousands more than any 
q A unas. Nearl 5,000 of these other dictiona 380 Editors and Specialists—533 Readers for Quotations— Yours 
t ntonyms. ys 100 DICTIONARIES IN 1 32,000 Illustrative Quotations—28,500 Synonyms and Antenyms—31,000 Historic For Only 
i “"The only Dictionary that gives — en ly Arranged—65,000 Proper Names—One Vocabulary Order 
Covers the following sub- ——Latest New 
7,500 separate Lists of Synonyms, 10c 
and discussions of more than 23, A Most Authoritative Dictiona Only 10c per Day 
f 500 synonymous terms. Agriculture Literature ry a 
Contains 32,000 iliustrative quo- Anatomy Mathematics Six months after publication 75,000 $3.00 per month makes this De Luxe oe 
tations, and is the only Dictionary Anthropology | Medicine copies had been sold; it is the dependable Volume yours. It costs us millions— 
giving the author, work, volume Archaeology Militarism authority in all branches of the United YoU may have it in its finest bind- 
and page, for immeediate reference Architecture Mining States G in C - ing, for only 10c. a day 
to &e author's spelling and use Art Motor Boating - pOVeTAMER, = ourts of Law, in —$3.00 per month, 
ee viation usic n the Public s. In Commercia ow. 
nunciation by the decisions of a ee-Reeping autica larly recognized as the one dic- 
Committee — 4 tionary that never fails. 
from the leading educational insti- Bi . J 
= ish. tics 
Onteopathy Superb Limp Morocco thi Brings 
Contains the 'Text-Book Kev. dagogy is Wonder B 
Each word is respelled twice for Binding—Bible r k 
a pronounciation. First in the New Commerce Photography We will pay all carriage charges. If it is not 
| REY. Engineering Physical wil re your money, 
i: In its making the acttive co ; will be under no obligation whatever. 
i vernmen ; tomology try 
if) authoritative assistance rendered onlastees Printin Beautiful For the |} FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
partments or by ‘ootba ialism cad erewi cose send sae 
. Cemmonives. Foreign Words | Sociology Book stove you | charges prepaid, one copy of the Funk & Wag. 
| The only Dictionary that con- and Phrases rts will receive the | malls New Standard Dictionary in one vabaa 
i tains rules governing grammatical raphy ennis finest edition of | Bible Paper, bound in Full Flexible Limp Levant 
7 and rhetorical construction. Geology Theatrical the STANDARD Dic- | Leather (acid free). If the book is unsatisfa 
: Latest and most up to date vo- Golf Terms TIONARY published. I may return it within ten days. If I ctory 
i i cabulary, including all war words. Hebrew and Fimenehe It is printed on gen- | agree to pay $3.00 each month thereafter 
over 7,000 definitive Terms wine Bible Paper, end in all has been paid. 
¥ pictorial illustrations. istory ar Wor bound in full flexible le- 
' } forty colors. achting post-card, and at least have : 
i perb example of bookm *s art. 
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